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GRASPING AT SHADOWS. 

AN individual, whose situation as a shopkeeper in the 
central part of a large city caused him to be often 
employed by his customers to advertise for things 
which they wanted, or for owners to things which 
they found, had occasion to observe some points in 
human nature, which could not perhaps have been 
brought under his notice by any other means. What 
he particularly remarked, was the disposition of in- 
dividuals who had lost any valued thing, or who were 
ia a state of habitual want, to grasp at mere shadows, 
as a means of gaining or recovering the objects of 
their wishes. He was astonished to find how far hu- 
man beings will depart from reason, under the influ- 
ence of a keen solicitude. 

“‘ For instance,” said he, ‘‘ I was once requested 
to advertise a brooch, which a lady had found at a 
certain part of the town, and which was placed in my 
hands to be delivered to any person who might be able 
to prove a property in it. I was immediately besieged 
by all kinds of persons, complaining of all kinds of 
losses. Some had lost brooches, not exactly at the 
part of the town described, and on a different day: 
such were excusable in applying, for the article was 
the same. But there were others—and those well- 
dressed people—who had lost articles, not only on a 
different day, and at a different part of the town, but 
articles essentially different from that which was ad- 
vertised. ‘ I just called, sir,’ one honest-looking old 
Jady would say, ‘ to see about that brooch which you 
advertised to-day: I lost a ring about a month ago 
ia a friend’s house, and never have heard of it since.’ 
Vainly would I attempt to cut short the conversation 
by explaining that a brooch was not a ring. She had 
fixed the idea in her mind, that, even supposing the 
brooch should not turn out exactly to be a ring, I 
was a likely person to know about the latter article— 
or at all events, as she said, there could be no harm 
in calling to make inquiries about it. A ring and a 
trooch were both of them articles of jewellery; she 
had lost a ring, another person had found a brooch : 
such was the process of reasoning by which she con- 
vinced herself that something or other might come of 
her inquiries. Nor were affairs of this kind uncom. 
mon, or confined to old ladies. Persons of the smart- 
est appearance would apply to me on grounds equally 
ridiculous. I verily believe, if I had advertised a 
horse found, there would have been at least ten appli- 
cations from persons who had lost cows; or if the ar- 
ticle had been a tiger escaped from a menagerie, all 
the gentlewomen in the country who had ever in their 
lives lost cats, would have come, reasoning upon the 
analogies of the species, and made formal claims upon 
me for the restoration of their favourites.” 

While applications of this kind will only raise a 
smile at the absurdities of human nature, there were 
others which must excite a sigh for its necessities and 
its sorrows. 

“T have often had occasion,” said the above indi- 
vidual, “‘ to wonder at the multitude of persons who 
are either in want of a regular means of subsistence al- 
together, or dissatisfied with their present situations, 
and ready to shift to almost any other. Let a vacant 
situation of any kind be announced, and there will 
be an instant tide of personal applications from in- 
dividuals residing in the same town, a considerable 
rush of post letters from the environs during the 
two next days, and dropping shots from the dis- 
tant provinces for the ensuing month. There 
is so much difficulty, so much uncertainty, in all 
branches of trade, that the prospect of any situation 


_ with a fixed income attracts multitudes whose previous 


bearing in the world might have led to a conclusion, 


that, both in their circuinstances and in their feelings, 
they were far above it. Such persons, in many cases, 
are not really in a much worse way than their neigh- 
bours ; but the prospect of a course of life where they 
are to be exempted from the numerous risks and bur- 
dens inseparable from business, and where coming 
bills will no longer ‘ cast their shadows before’— 
those shadows of thickest gloom and despondency !— 
has a charm to reconcile them to almost any other 
class of distresses. They feel, that, with a fixed and 
sure salary, they would be in a kind of haven, where 
the storms of life would go quite over their heads: to 
every other consideration they are for the time insen- 
sible. 

“‘ Whether the applicant, indeed, be a person totally 
unemployed, or one who only wishes to escape from 
the ills he has, to others that he knows not of, it is 
surprising how visionary his hopes are apt to be—how 
unlike many of the candidates are to the kind of per- 
son wanted, how little consideration there is in gene- 
ral for the interest of the individual or institution 
advertising, how exclusively all are bent upon merely 
securing for themselves the advantage which they are 
contemplating. On one occasion I was employed to 
get a stout young female servant for a family about to 
go abroad, and it was particularly requested that she 
should not have the Scotch accent. I was immedi- 
ately applied to by an old woman who had many 
years before been in my own family, and who, though 
a rank Aberdonian, evidently thought herself sure 
of the place through the interest of her former mas- 
ter. On my representing to her that she was not at 
all the sort of person who would answer the situation 
—‘ Weel, I dinna ken,’ answered she, very promptly ; 
‘but I’m unco sheer the situation would answer me.’ 
This was, in fact, the whole philosophy of the ques- 
tion. It is no matter whether J would answer the 
situation; the situation would answer me: that is 
enough. Under other circumstances, this might be 
attributed to a prevailing want of conscientiousness in 
mankind ; as it is, I only ascribe it to the blindness 
which an intense sense of our own interest is so sure 
to produce. And who that considers the pressure of 
personal distress upon the most of these individuals, 
could hesitate to excuse it ? 

Tn other cases,” said our informant, “ where the 
advertisement did not refer to what is called a place, 
exactly the same results were experienced. I once ad- 
vertised for lodgings for a middle-aged single geutle- 
man, in a certain part of the town, and in a house where 
there were no children. Next day, an old man came 
in—evidently a recent immigrant from the provinces. 
* Weel, sir, I see ye’re adverteezing for lodgings for a 
middle-aged gentleman.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I just ca’d to say 
that we've got very nice lodgings, which might answer 
your freend—and very reasonable.’ ‘In what situa- 
tion ?? He mentioned, without in the least surprising 
me, a totally different part of the town from that stated 
in the advertisement. ‘ But you have, of course, no 
children.” ‘Oh, deed, ay; there’s twa or three bairns; 
but they’re maistly at the schule, puir things, and 
when they are at hame, they mak nae noise to speak 
0’. We've a bit carpet i’ the passage, that keeps their 
feet frae being heard, and we've nae infants about us. 
The youngest we hae is four year auld next Martin- 
mass. And they're weel-behaved cr:iurs, though I 
say’t mysell that shouldna say’t. No a squall amang 
them frae morning to nicht. I’m sure we could mak 
the gentleman very comfortable. We've the finest 
look-out into Bruntsfield Links that could be, and 
are no ten minutes’ walk frae the College.’ And so 
on he was proceeding, when I was obliged to quench 
all his hopes by informing him that his house would 


not at all answer the gentleman who was advertising. 
Still he had thought there would be no harm in call- 
ing—‘it micht hae answered, for there were other 
advantages.’ And even after all his apologies for 
troubling me, he still seemed to have a hankering 
idea that the case ought to be taken into considera- 
tion; and I heard murmured hints of the excellence 
of his front parlour—like the pattering of a parting 
shower—after he was fairly on his way down stairs. 
“Tf any one wishes,” continued our informant, “to 
get a true idea of the number of unemployed persons 
in this busy country, let him advertise in a tolerably 
large city for a clerk or a light porter. Persons who 
really want such officials hardly ever venture to let their 
wants be known ; for the hosts of applicants, who pour 
in for days and weeks, are so very great, and occasion 
so much trouble, that private inquiry, though a tedi- 
ous process, offers itself as a preferable expedient. In 
my own time, I have advertised for both kinds of offi- 
cials; and a more toilsome and every way distressing 
day I never encountered, than that which, in each 
case, followed the announcement. Besides the few 
persons whose qualifications made a tolerably near ap- 
proach to what were required, there were multitudes 
of every other description, agreeing in nothing but 
their forlorn circumstances. All evidently came with 
something like hope: they might be the most opposite 
to the description held forth—but still they had a 
glimmering notion that they might be found suitable. 
All had at least that grand plea—their own necessity. 
To have met each eager and solicitous face with a la- 
conic rejection, would have required more severity of 
nature than I am possessed of. I therefore inter- 
changed a few words with each—permitted some to 
tell a little of their own story, and dilate a little upon 
their qualifications—and tovk care that none should 
be mortified by ‘a too abrupt denial. Some were lads 
who had probably fallen loose upon the world through 
circumstances by no means creditable; others were 
youths of whom nothing could be said but that they 
were so unfortunate—and in this country, it is a mis- 
fortune—as to be unemployed. Many appeared to 
have seen better days. I was particularly struck with 
the aspect of one applicant, a neatly dressed little man, 
in the wane of life, who aimed at the situation of por- 
ter. This individual had the well-kept face and the 
white soft hands of a gentleman. His suit of black 
was of superior fashion, and his frill and collar aceu- 
rately clean. He was not a gentleman, however: he 
had only been a gentleman’s servant. After spending 
the prime of life in the enjoyment of most of the com- 
forts, and little less than the ease, of his master, he 
had been turned off in his old days, for no reason but 
his age, to encounter all the ills that assail the meanest 
condition, and which his previous habits had rendered 
him so little able to encounter. If unfit for the easy 
duties of a valet, how could such a man be expected 
to fulfil those of a porter? The case could not for a 
moment stand reflection. Nevertheless, as I looked 
in his pale and dejected face, I could not help being 
struck with the deepest compassion. His pinched 
features told a tale different from his attire. He 
had a family—and no income, The sorrows of 
such a home might be conceived. Then the feelings 
which had no doubt been inspired by the advertise- 
ment! He had seen it yesterday, but at too late an 


hour to make application. Last night, then, would 
be one of hope. A ray of happiness had fallen for a 
few hours upon that poor household. He would spe- 
culate with his wife upon the possibility of his obtain- 
ing the place ; every word of the requisition would be 
cogitated, every peculiarity of his qualifications and 

ualifications measured: some adverse circum- 
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stances would be allowed, but—they would resolve to 
Le happy. The children would then catch the conta- 
gion of their parents’ joy—for the children of the un- 
fortunate soon become affectingly alive to such mat- 
ters—and for that night the scantiness of their stores 
would be lightly felt. In the morning, with what 
anxiety he would dress himself !—with what a throng 
of hopes and fears would his wife see him go forth on 
his adventure! Even the child of three years would 
have some ineffable sense that the gratifications of 
nature depended in her case, and in the cases of the 
individuals around her, upon the success of this en- 
terprise. And all this was now to be dashed, and by 
me, whose name had been fondly dwelt on last night 
by an unhappy family, as that of an individual who 
was perhaps to save them from the last extremities of 
wretchedness. The whole affair, I assure you, was 
most painful, and but little susceptible of alleviation 
from the trifle with which I accompanied, in the hope 
of softening, my refusal.” 

The observations of our informant, though of a 
homely character, speak for themselves, and suggest 
little comment. The self-delusions of necessitous per- 
sons hardly excite any other feeling than pity, even 
where the success of their aims might be productive 
of serious mischief. Such cannot be said, however. 
of the delusions to which many worthy persons will 
sometimes lend themselves, for the purpose of further- 
ing objects entertained by the necessitous. Certifi- 
cates, testimonials, and characters, are too often penned 
in an unconscientious spirit: the interests of the claim- 
ant are alone considered ; those of the individual 
who is to stand in the light of an employer, being 
comparatively remote from view, are little regarded. 
Thus a general invalidity characterises all written 
statements of the kind, and, unless an oral recom- 
mendation can also be had, a written one is often 
found of little avail. All this arises from a want of 
firmness, and it is grievous injury to those who are 
able and disposed to give a conscientious testimony. 


RAMBLES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue study of natural history has been materially fa- 
cilitated by the progress which has been made in the 
art of preserving the remains of animals; and, more 
especially, the art of stuffing every description of ani- 
mal has been carried to such perfection, that those 
preserved in this museum seem to stand before us pos- 
sessed of all their original life and vigour, ready to 
bound, were the spell broken which appears to fix 
them to the spot, away into their native wildernesses 
or forests. All the external characteristics of the 
wildest and most intractable animals are by this art 
essentially preserved ; so that we have as accurate an 
idea of the striped hyena, prairie wolf, black bear, 
wild cat, &c., now before us, as if we beheld them in 
@ state of nature. But we shall not select for our 
present contemplation such animals as are already 
well known; let us rather fix our attention on such 
as, by tke peculiarities of their habits, or the singu- 
larity of their structure, claim paramount attention. 

Here, in case 23 in the saloon, we find a specimen 
of the Ornithoryncus paradorus, the duck-billed ani- 
mal of New Holland, the existence of which was 
discovered by that accomplished naturalist, Sir Joseph 
Bankes. In surveying nature, the philosophical ob- 
server is perpetually struck with the unity of design 
manifested through all her creations—the grain of 
sand by the seashore is governed by the same laws 
of cohesion, gravity, &c. as bodies of the most impos- 
ing magnitude—the noxious and despised weed draws 
its nourishment and supports its vitality by the same 
laws as the oak by which it is overshadowed; and if 
we ascend the scale of animals, we shall find that one 
type of organisation pervades them all. If the cir- 
culation of the blood be necessary to the life of man, 
so likewise is it to the lives of all animals—quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects : if the posses- 
sion of a certain nervous energy be essential to the 
healthy action of the organs in the body of man, 80 
also is it essential to the activity of the same or ana- 
logous organs in the bodies of animals which hold 
the most subordinate position in the sphere of organi- 
sation. Accordingly, vaturalists have experienced 
considerable difficulty in arranging the classification 
of animals, and are occasionally puzzled to determine, 
not only to what species, but to what class certain 
individuals appertain. Here, for example, is the 
Ornithoryncus paradorus, so curious and anomalous 
#m animal, that Shaw, in his Naturalist’s Miscellany, 


declares it “‘ impossible not to entertain some doubts 
as to the genuine nature of the animal, and not to 
surmise, that, though in appearance perfectly natural, 
there might still have been practised some arts of de- 
ception in its structure.” This animal, however, 
which he truly describes as “exhibiting the perfect 
resemblance of the beak of a duck engrafted on the 
head of a quadruped,” not only has been proved to 
exist, but is now to be found in almost every museum. 
It is about the size of a common weasel, and is said 
to measure about seventeen inches from the point of 
the bill to the tip of the tail. The animal is of a dark- 
brown colour, covered with hair of a very peculiar 
kind, being in part a very fine and thick fur, and in 
part hair about an inch in length, which becomes flat- 
tened towards the point, giving it, as Sir Everard 
Home observes, “the appearance of very fine feathers,” 
which, reflecting the light from its edges and surfaces, 
gives its body often a very remarkable appearance. 
The bill, which projects beyond the mouth, is likened 
to that of the spoonbill ; it is not covered with hair, but 
with a strong thick cuticle ; and the upper bill extends 
like a flap or lip over the lower. Between the cheek and 
the jaw, there is, as in the monkey tribe, a pouch, in 
which it retains its food until the indigestible parts are 
separated from the mass—none but the nutritious por- 
tion of its food being allowed to enter the stomach. Its 
fore-legs are short; its feet webbed; and it is found 
only in fresh-water lakes, where it does not swim on 
the surface of the water, but only occasionally rises, 
for the purpose, it is supposed, of breathing. Besides 
teeth, which are neither of bone nor enamel, but of a 
horny substance, situated in the upper and under jaws, 
the tongue is covered with the teeth. The only bird 
presenting us with this phenomenon is the flamingo, 
the tongue of which has a row of short teeth on each 
side ; it may be added, however, that the tongue of the 
duck is covered with horny — bearing some re- 

semblance to teeth. The only external sign by which 

the male can be distinguished from the female, is that 
of a crooked spur, implanted on the heel of each leg, 
which is about half an inch long, and furnished with 

a joint, so as to be moveable at pleasure. This ex- 
traordinary creature may be said to constitute a link 

between amphibious animals and birds, or perhaps 
between the mammalia and birds. Bats have been 

said, in consequence of their being provided with 
wings, to be the connecting link between these two 
latter classes ; but not only is the ornithoryncus en- 

titled, by its beak, to that distinction, but by many 
curious resemblances to birds in its internal anatomi- 
cal structure. However interesting, the detail of such 

peculiarities would here be out of place; therefure we 
may refer the curious to the description of this ani- 
mal, given by Sir Everard Home in the Philosophical 

Transactions fur 1802. Before leaving the subject, 

it becomes us to observe, that, although we recognise 
a certain gradation in the scale of animal beings, and 

although certain genera seem to constitute as it were 
a link between one class of animals and another—as 
the ape is said to be the intermediate link between 
man and the inferior animals, and the bat and orni- 
thoryncus between mammalia and birds—yvet, in the 
nearest approximating animals, there is always to be 
fuund some permanent difference in organisation, 

which can never be surmounted, and which draws a 
definite and distinct boundary between the classes 
which seem to be so nearly allied. In truth, it may 

be laid down as an axiom, that, while the unity of 
design, which we have already pointed out, prevails 
throughout nature, distinct genera of animals never 
run into one another, or become confounded; for, 
were this the case, it is evident, that, instead of ani- 
mals preserving their relations in distinct genera and 
species, their identity would soon become confounded 
in a maze of inextricable confusion. 

Having paused so long on the Ornithoryncus para- 
dorus—the interesting nature of which animal will 
doubtless plead for us a sufficient apology—we pro- 
ceed discursively through this noble museum, the 
specimens and curiosities preserved in which are so 
infinite in number, and so varied in character, that 
we can only select a partial few for our present pur- 
pose. In the collection of preserved bats occupying 
the case before us, may be observed many interesting 
specimens, and among them the Kirivoula, or striped 
bat, remarkable for the beauty of its wings. Here 
may be observed a specimen of the spectral or vam- 
pire bat of South America, concerning the blood- 
sucking propensities of which so many terrible and 
startling tales have been recorded. Ulloa says, in his 
Travels, “ they are the most expert blood-suckers in 
the world. The inhabitants of those warm latitudes 
being obliged, by the excessive heats, to leave open 
the doors and windows of the chambers where they 
sleep, the vampires enter, and if they find any part of 
the body exposed, they never fail to fasten upon it.” 
He then describes them “ draining the stream of life” 
by a gentle suction, while the fanning of their wings 
* contributes to increase sleep and soften pain.” A 
difficulty, however, occurs—how is the penetration 
into the body effected ? Ulloa supposed the wound 
to be inflicted by a single tooth. Buffon showed that 
this was an impossibility, and suggests that i¢ must 
be made by the tongue. Goldsmith argues, that the 
tongue is too large to inflict so unpainful a wound ; 
wherefore he concludes, that the powers of suction 
must open the pores of the skin, and thus enable the 
animal to draw forth the flow of blood. The truth 
is, that there is so much superstition mingled up 


with the tales that are recorded concerning the vam- 


pire bat, that it is very difficult to discriminate which 
evidence to admit or which to reject. The Greeks 
call them by the term “ Vardoulacha,” and never 
mention that word without horror. Indeed, through. 
out the Levant, the “ Vampire Superstition,” as 
it has been called, is still very aw aap at and the 
late Lord Byron states, that he heard many fright- 
ful stories concerning them “ incredibly attested.” 
In the adjoining room, we find admirable specimens ot 
the Nepaul and Egyptian goats, musk deer, antelope, 
&c. ; here, also, we observe the tanned skin of a large 
species of boa, killed at Minas Geraes, in South Ame- 
rica, the skins of which enormous serpents are by the 
natives used for making boots. The boa constrictors 
are not included in the list of poisonous serpents ; 
nevertheless, to almost all animals they are the most 
formidable enemy of the desert in which they are en- 
countered. It is well known that, having thrown 
themselves on the body of their intended victim, they 
entwine themselves around it with so powerful a grasp 
as to break every bone beneath their hideous coil ; 
having done which, they besmear the remains of the 
dead animal with saliva, and gorge themselves with 
its demolition. Lewis—commonly known under the 
name of Monk Lewis—has, in his Tales of Romance, 
founded the incidents of a very interesting yet terri- 
ble story on the gigantic strength and frightful power 
of this tribe of serpents. The specimens preserved in 
the museum of the Javan boa, tiger boa, netted boa, 
American boa, are all particularly interesting to the 
visitor. We now, passing over a variety of specimens, 
to which we may yet recur, enter the room in which 
the artist has displayed his power in the preservation of 
birds ; and, among them, at one coup dail, we behold, 
as if only just alighted on those mimic-forest branches, 
some of almost every tribe of the winged creation. 
Here, again, we behold how nature still maintains her 
unity of design, or strictness of analogy, which we 
have already at some length dwelt upon ; for just as 
the habits of quadrupeds are discoverable by the ex- 
amination of their teeth and feet, are the habits of 
birds indicated by the particular characters of their 
bills and claws. The falcons, eagles, hawks, which 
are here so well preserved, present us with a short and 
robust bill, the sides of which are compressed, and the 
point strongly hooked. Another characteristic of these 
rapacious birds is observable in the strong membrane 
called the “cere,” which covers the base of the upper 
bill—indeed, the bill is obviously adapted for the pur- 
poses of laceration; and this impression is more 
strongly borne out when we look at their feet, where 
we notice three toes before, and one behind, each pro- 
vided with hooked, powerful, and sharp claws, which 
are, in like manner, evidently destined for grasping 
and tearing to pieces in the most cruel manner the 
bodies on which they prey. But turn to another less 
majestical, yet perhaps more beautiful, class of birds 
—those preserved in the adjoining case—the favourite 
thrush, warbler, red fly-catcher, wag-tail, lark, &c., 
in all which specimens we observe that the bill and 
feet present us with a totally different character. In 
these, the bill, we may perceive, is of a more moderate 
size; in some examples very small; it is straight, 
rounded, the upper mandible curved, and notched to~ 
wards its point. Look, also, to the feet ; and though 
we have still three toes before, and one behind, we miss 
the strong pointed claws ; so that we evidently per- 
ceive, that, by these external characters, this tribe of 
birds is less ferocious in its habits. The birds pre- 
senting us with these signs live on insects. Again, 
in an adjoining case, we may pause to notice specimens 
of the bullfinch, siskin, titmouse, goldfinch, &c., in 
which we observe the bill strong, short, and conical, 
without any notch ; showing us that these birds must 
live on a different kind of food, for this character of 
bill is evidently not adapted to preying on insects ; in 
fact, it is fitted simply tor breaking the husks of the 
different grains on which these birds feed. Hence, a 
naturalist would predicate, merely from seeing the bill 
of one of these specimens, that it had belonged to a 
granivorous bird. In like manner, look at the short, 
thick, robust, hooked bill of the parrot, cockatoo, or 
macaw ; or at the long, straight, tubular, and slen- 
der bill which characterises the beautiful genus of 
the humming birds; or, by way of a still stronger 
contrast, compare the bill of the stork with that of the 
swan; or the bill of the wandering albatross with 
that of the pelican; and we shall at once see how 
distinctly the bills of birds, like the teeth of quadra- 
peds, indicate the kind of food on which they are ac- 
customed to live; and as the habits of all animals are 
connected very intricately with their modes of seeking 
sustenance, so we are hereby enabled to judge of the 
character of the quadruped or bird whose teeth or bill 
may be alone submitted to our inspection. In all in- 
stances, the feet, as we have premised, render us ad- 
ditional testimony ; and their organization will alwa 
be found to bear a correspundence with the teeth m 
the jaws of the quadruped, or with the bill of the bird. 
If we examine the foot of an animal armed with long 
sharp retractile claws, such as the lion possesses, we 
immediately should predicate carnivorous teeth in the 
jaws; if, again, we are asked to examine the foot of 
 quadruped which we find hoofed, we predicate herbi- 
vorous teeth in the jaws ; sv, as we have above shown, 
does the same correspondence hold between the bills 
and feet of birds, and thus, mutatis mutandis, from 
these simple data the naturalist, in examining the re- 
mains of animals buried in caves, bogs, &c., is enabled, 
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without discovering the entire skeleton, to state the 
character of the animal to which they belonged. The 
collection of birds in this museum is continually re- 
ceiving additions from all parts of Europe, but is at 
present much inferior to the ornithological department 
of the Edinburgh museum, which is considered to be 
the finest collection of stuffed birds in Europe. 


THE DIAMOND, 
A TALE OF BENARES. 
Unper the shade of a lofty mango tree, which grew 
in the front of an humble but pleasant dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Benares, a small group of persons 
were seated together, reposing after the labours of the 
day, and enjoying the freshness of a slight breeze, 
which rarely fans the atmosphere of that sultry cli- 
mate. The party consisted of four individuals ; one 
was a Hindoo somewhat advanced in years, but in 
whose features might be read the traces of a hand 
more powerful than that of time itself. The expres- 
sion was one of repose and resignation, but attained 
after deep trouble. Beside him sat his wife, a matron 
of a gentle and placid demeanour; and at their feet 
reclined a young and graceful girl, with the deep 
black eye, wild and yet gentle in its glance, and the 
dark, long, silken hair, and the bending and pliable 
figure which distinguishes the native beauty of Hin- 
dostan. On a stone seat, at a little distance from the 


others, sat an aged y, 1 g upon his staJ, 
ot looking with a benignant smile at the family af 
dians. 


The sun, like a crimson lamp, was suspended in 
the deep blue of the horizon, and a bright lurid glare 
overspread the waters of the Ganges. Every minaret 
in “ Benares the splendid” glimmered in the same 
flood of roseate light; while the discordant hum of 
the populous city gradually fell fainter on the ear, 
and the deep beat of the drum, and the sound of 
music softened by distance, which had given notice 
of some Hindoo procession, or Mahometan festival, 
gently died away. 

The missionary was the first to break silence. 
“ My children,” said he, “it is now many days since 
I have sojourned amongst you. You have been ve 
kind tome. You have given me food and shelter, 
and rest from my weariness. You have tended me 
in sickness, and cheered me on my way. You, Rus- 
naid, have been to me as a loved brother. We have 
wandered together in the fields, and we have sat to- 
gether in the cool shade, and, above all, we have 
raised our voices to the same God. The time has 
come when I must leave you; and yet the story of 
your life is to me as a sealed book. You have known 
sorrows, and I have not sympathised with them ; nor 
have you opened your heart to me: let it not be so, 
my son. Tell me of the stormy passages of your life 
before you arrived at this haven of rest. Then will 
I depart and pursue my pilgrimage, and the blessing 
of an old man rest with you.” 

The Hindoo sat silently for some moments after the 
missionary had spoken, and then began to speak. 

“ My first recollections,” said he, “ are of labour 
and darkness. I was immured with other miserable 
children in the diamond mines of Pannah, amongst 
multitudes of unhappy beings condemned for no crime 
to perpetual imprisonment in the bowels of the earth. 
There the health and happiness of thousands are sa- 
crificed to the sordid avarice of the more fortunate 
a of mankind, and human beings are for ever 

prived of light, that a diamond may glitter on the 
brows of a rajah. 

“To us day was as night; the light of yon glo- 
rious orb had never visited our eyes. The pelt bo 
of heaven had never fanned our fevered brows; the 
moon had never shed her silver radiance over us. 
The summer flowers, the sparkling fountains, the 
warbling of the birds, were not for us. Yet what we 
have never known we cannot regret ; and in a state 
of stupid and ignorant indifference I lived and toiled ; 
until one morning I was ordered to the outside of the 
mine to assist in loading some camels. In what words 
can I describe my emotions, when, emerging from 
darkness, I first beheld the sun rising in his glory ! 
Dazzled and overpowered, I sunk to the earth, and 
in untutored language gave praise to Siva. 

“From that moment the mine was to me as the 
black lake of Mucus, in which, say the Hindoos, all 
guilty souls are plunged at death. Sleep fled from 
my oe or if I fell into a short and uneasy slum- 
ber, I dreamed of the bright light and the pure air, 
and, with a cry of despair, awoke to darkness and a 
suffocating atmosphere. It was while my mind was 
in this state of gloom, that, one night as by the light 
of the torch I mechanically pursued my labours, 
a semend fell from the loose soil among a heap of 


“No human was upon me. In the impulse 
of the seized and concealed it. 
When the miners had retired to rest, and all was 
still as the grave, I lay tossing on my couch of straw 
in restless and fevered excitement, while a thousand 
wild thoughts presented themselves to me. 

“Of the true value of the diamond I had no con- 
ception ; but the joy which I had seen displayed by 
our employer at the discovery of a jewel far less pre- 
cious, Convinced me that I was master of a treasure ; 

I held in my grasp not only the means of liveli- 
hood, but of living in idleness on the beautiful earth ; 


of reposing under the trees, of breathing in the cool 
waters, of walking on the enamelled grass! I could 
see no difficulties in the way of my escape ; or if I did, 
I was resolved to overcome them. I stilled the voice 
of conscience which whispered that I was a robber ; 
that I had committed an unpardonable crime. I ar- 
gued, with plausible sophistry, that what the earth 
yielded spontaneously from her bosom, she destined 
for the use of all her children, and remorse was 
stifled by hope and joy. I rose the next morn- 
ing with a light heart, and sung while I worked, and, 
when the Jabour of the day was done, joined in the 
rude mirth of my companions over their coarse fare. 
Meanwhile, I carefully kept the diamond concealed in 
.the folds of my miner’s frock. 

“ At length I received the joyful intelligence that 


I was to accompany a caravan about to be sent to 


Chutterpoor, to which city a merchant of Pannah 
was on the eve of dispatching some goods, and espe- 
cially some diamonds of value which he had purchased 
from our employers. I heeded not the orders that 
were given me, nor the reason why I was chosen in 
the place of one of the usual camel drivers. I saw 
before me a certain prospect of escape ; and when I 
once more emerged from the mine, I felt that I had 
quitted it for ever. 

“ The merchant himself accompanied the caravan, 
and cbserving that I was an intelligent boy, asked 
me various questions concerning the mines, whilst I 
answered heedlessly, and with my thoughts far away. 
Towards noon we halted and spread a tent, on account 
of the heat. It was the moment which I had anxiously 
one prepared for repose, whilst I alone kept out of 
= oo, and apparently busied myself in arranging 

e 

* On one side of our encampment was a runnin 
stream, the banks high and abrupt, and covered with 
creepers. On the other was a vast extent of rocky 
and woody country, said to be infested by tigers and 
other wild animals. In order to guard against these, 
our party were all armed with spears. I paused for 
one moment to consider on which side I should fly ; 
then seizing my spear, and without looking behind 
me, I plunged into the neighbouring jungle, and made 
my way into the thickest recesses of the forest. 

“For hours I lay upon my face, scarcely drawing 
breath, until I heard my name shouted in all direc- 
tions ; and at length apparently growing hopeless of 
finding me, I heard the whole caravan in motion. 
The noise ceased, the shades of evening closed in, 
and I found myself alone, and nearly in darkness. 
Soon silence fled, but the discordant sounds, at first 
faint, then loud and horrible, which succeeded, were 
truly appalling. 

“From one extremity of the forest to the other 
arose a sound of animate life. First I heard the wild 
ery of the jackall, followed by the hideous yell of the 
hyena. Then from the grass beside me issued the low 
—s of a serpent, and over all rose the deep loud 
roar of the hungry tiger. As I raised my head witha 
shudder, an animal, with a red face and adark shaggy 
beard, peered at me malignantly from behind a bush. 
It was the radjakada ape, worshipped by our people as 
agod. As the crackling of the leaves and the push- 
ing aside of the branches announced some approaching 
danger, I sprung from my recumbent posture, and 
hastily climbed up a lofty palm-tree, in hopes of find- 
ing a refuge from these midnight monsters. 

“‘ Faint with hunger and alarm, I yet hailed with 
joy the first crimson streak in the east, which an- 
nounced the approach of morning. As the light grew 
stronger, the hungry beasts of the forest retired to 
hide in their caves. I descended from my place of 
repose, and passed unmolested through the thick mazes 
of the forest—through teak trees and evergreens, pop- 
lars and cypresses. 

‘«T arrived at a grove of fruit trees, where stood the 
ruins of an old Hindoo temple. I looked not at the 
splendid blossoms, nor did I enjoy the fragrance of the 
odorous trees. I saw only the golden fruit which 
hung in tempting luxuriance ; the oranges, mangoes, 
and apricots; the bread-fruit and the delicious 
guava. I ate, and satisfied my hunger; then, with 
renovated spirits, pursued my journey, though with- 
out knowing in what direction I went. I gazed with 
wonder at the herds of elephants, and at the sainted 
cows, and admired the flocks of blue antelopes bound- 
ing over hill and plain. 

“ Towards sunset I found myself approaching the 
beautiful rose gardens of Ghuzepoor ; and I passed 
the night in a pagoda on the banks of the Ganges, 
where lamps were burning before some monstrous 
divinity. A low melancholy chaunt, that seemed 
to rise from the bed of the river, awakened me. I 
looked out from behind the colossal idol to ascertain 
from whence it proceeded. A dying Brahmin was 
laid upon a bed of cusa grass, near the river's brink ; 
and as life gradually ebbed away, they sprinkled him 
with the holy water of the Ganges, and chaunted the 
sacred verses of the Bedas. He expired with a deep 
groan, and they covered the body with flowers and 
perfumes ; then lighted a funeral pile, singing as they 
performed these last offices. 

“J waited till these sacrifices were over, when a 
group of pilgrims came to perform their ablutions in 
the sacred stream. I dared not venture from my hid- 
ing place, fearful lest my miner’s frock and tattered 
garments might excite suspicion. 

“ Suddenly one of the pilgrims advanced into the 


| 
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water with a heavy weight hanging from each shoulder. 
As might have been expected, he speedily began to 
sink. Noone assisted him, and, raising his head once 
above the water, he gave a loud ery of exultation, and 
disappeared. The other pilgrims, apparently by no 
means astonished at this voluntary i re. 
tired, singing the praises of their gods. 

“1 now ventured out of the temple, and perceiving 
the cloak of the pilgrim lying upon the grass, hastily 
enveloped myself in it ; i found in the pouch of the 
dress several pieces of coin, and appropriated them 
without hesitation. Thus disguised, I walked boldly 
forward, returning the salute of the passing traveller. 
Towards noon, I hailed a boat which was passing 
down the river, with wind and current in ite favour. 

‘ The day was brilliant, the breeze was fresh, the 
river was bright with the silken streamers of the lit- 
tle boats that covered it, and the peasants on the 
banks were clad in their holiday garbs, in honour of 
the great Hindoo festival of Ramah and Seeta, which 
was that day celebrated. I had formed no plans for 
the future, but i enjoyed my existence with rapture 
as the boat glided swiftly on her way, while my fel- 
low pilgrims were earnestly engaged in their devo. 
tions. 

“ At length the city of Benares appeared in sight, 
with its lofty domes and minarets, its carved temples 
and gilded shrines, gleaming in thesun When I 
found myself in the midst of the moving multitude 
which thronged the streets of Benares, my eyes were 
dazzled, and my head grew dizzy with the noise, and 
the variety of sights and sounds, animate and inani- 
mate; the gardens, pagodas, tanks, and richly carved 
temples ; the houses adorned with verandales. But 
I must hasten through my story, for see the sun shows 
but a tip of crimson above the waters of the Ganges. 

“In the evening I repaired to a bazar to dispose of 
my diamond. The jeweller to whom I offered it for 
sale, looked at it admiringly, and as he examined it, 
I trembled each moment lest some suspicion should 
fall upon me ; but the pilgrims who visit Benares are 
frequently wealthy, and my statement that I had pur- 
chased it from a Golcondah merchant was unquestion- 
ed; the bargain was quickly struck, and I became 
master of what appeared to me a boundless fortune. 

“ My first care was to order a splendid suit of 
clothes—my next, to repair to a caravansary, and 
order a supper fit for the Emperor Akbar. In a few 
days I purchased a handsome house, with fine gar- 
dens, an Arab horse, a gorgeous palanquin. I hired 
servants and train-bearers; and when I rode forth, 
transformed as by the wand of a magician, I relt that 
I had reached the goal of my wishes. I was, however, 
ashamed of my ignorance, and applied myself to study, 
secretly and diligently. I listened attentively to the 
discourses of the learned Brahmins, as they publicly 
taught under the trees; and by my respect towards 
them, and, above all, by my liberality, speedily silenced 
the wonder and inquiry which my sudden appear- 
ance had at first excited. , 

“T entered into partnership with a wealthy mer- 
chant. He had an only daughter, beautiful as the 
day; and though years have passed since then, and 
age has sprinkled thy raven tresses with snow, yet 
art thou, my Zillah, lovely in my eyes, as on the 
happy day when first I wooed and won thee. 

* And now would I indeed have been happy, could 
I have forgotten the means by which that happiness 
was acquired ; but there it was for ever pursuing me ; 
the one black drop in the cup of prosperity, weighing 
down my spirit like an incubus. 

“ One day a merchant from Pannah came to visit 
me. I started like a convicted criminal as my eyes 
fell upon him, for I at once recognised the features of 
the master of thecaravan from which I had fled! But 
when I considered how years must have changed my 
appearance, and how unlikely my guest was to suspect 
the wealthiest merchant in Benares to be the poor 
tattered boy who drove his camels, I gradually became 
reassured. 

‘ All at once, in the course of conversation, he began 
todescant upon th ding splendour of the diamond. 
which adorned the rajah’s turban, adding, that its 
marvellous brilliancy had induced him to make inqui- 
ries concerning it; that he understood it was purchased 
from a jeweller of the city, and that he intended to 
visit the bazar on the following day. 

“ As he spoke, my mind misgave me, and it is proba- 
ble that my confusion was visible on my countenance, 
for it struck me that my visitor looked suspiciously at 
me. How the discovery was made, I know not; but 
the next day reports were afloat concerning me; my 
story was made public; and as I was quietly walking 
with my wife and child in the garden, one of the 
servants came breathlessly to tell me that I was sus- 
pected of robbery, and that the officers of justice would 
presently be at my house. 

‘ I pass over my hurried explanations to my wile, 
her kindness and sympathy, her despair and my own. 
With her assistance I concealed myself in the inner- 
most recess of a pagoda; and when night fell, I assumed 
the disguise of a pilgrim, as I had once before done, 
mounted the fleetest of my horses, and fled along the 
banks of the river, in the direction of Chunar. 

“ In the morning I dismounted, took off my horse's 
saddle and bridle, and allowed him to go loose; hired 
a boat, and soon after arrived at Chunar. In the 


neighbourhood of that city there is an extensive wood, 
Thither I bent my steps, and concealed myself in its 
penetrable recesses. I shuddered as I recol- 
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lected the last night I had spent in a similar man- 
ner; when, just as I was preparing to seek the shelter 
of one of the loftiest trees, a low groan attracted my 
attention. 
“ Judge of my surprise, when, by the light of the 
moon which streamed through the dark foliage, I per- 
ceived the merchant of Pannah lying on the ground, 
wounded and apparently dying. The grass was slip- 
with his blood, which oozed from a deep gash in 
Bis side. He was speechless, and the sight of his suf- 
ferings checked the fury which raged in my heart 
inst him. 

“1 knelt down to examine his wound, when a 
party of horsemen rode up, surrounded and took me 
prisoner. The next day, branded as a robber and a 
murderer, I found myself lodged in the state-prison of 
Chunar. So rapidly had past events succeeded one 
another, that I had scarcely found time to reflect on 
the horrors of my situation. Now, in the solitude of 
my dun , I thought of my wife and child, of my 
ruined character, of the public execution that awaited 
me; and, burying my face in my hands, I gave way to 
an agony of grief. 

* Suddenly a deep low voice sounded through the 

. © Weep not,’ it said; ‘ tears are for women 
and children. Men wear swords.’ I turned hastily 
round to view thespeaker, and by the faint moonbeams 
which struggled through the prison window, I perceived 
a figure of gigantic height, and of noble and command- 
ing air. He had a swarthy complexion, eyes black 
and piercing, and hair as dark as night. He wore a 
purple and gold turban, with a white heron’s plume, 
a dress of embroidered muslin, a crimson girdle, and 
a short dagger. Never have I seen a more striking 
figure, or a more dauntless expression of countenance. 

* © Rouse up, my friend,’ said he; ‘ Fate has thrown 
us together! I was asleep in yonder corner when 
ne groans awakened me. Tell me what accident has 

rought you hither, and I shall then be able to judge 
whether or not we can be of service to one another. 
In me you behold the rebel chief, who for years has 
heid the invaders at bay, and for whose apprehen- 
sion ten thousand rupees were offered by govern- 
ment. They have me at last in their toils; but shall 
they keep me there? No, neither stone walls nor 
grated windows shall hold me.’ 

* A ray of hope shone upon me as I listened to this 
man, and without hesitation I related all that had 
befallen me. When I came to the murder of the mer- 
chant, he smiled—‘ Cheer up, my fellow prisoner,’ 
said he. ‘ It is now my duty to aid you, as it before 
was my inclination. That murder was performed by 

emissaries ; and here is his silver mounted hookah, 
to evince the truth of what I state. You start with 
joy. Itis true, my evidence can clear you of thatcrime, 
and it shall. I am condemned to death, and a crime 


more or less is nothing in the catalogue of my offences. 
Vet ider for a t. Your reputation is goue. 
If not a murderer, you are a robber ; and the govern- 
ment in its tender mercies will send vou back to the | 
mines, with the simple addition of chains. Now listen: | 
This very night all is prepared for my escape. My 
trusty emissaries in disguise have stupified our jailor | 
with opium. You shalj accompany me, and judge of | 
our forest life.’ 

“Thesitated, but notlong. At midnight we effected 
our escape, passed through the sleeping guardians of 
the prison, and fied. 1 would willingly omit the 
remainder of my history. I found myself the com- 
panion of a lawless band of robbers, to whom every 
scene of bloodshed and act of plunder were familiar. 

* One night, when I had assisted in robbing a cara- 
van (de not shrink from me, my father, for long years 
of penitence have passed since then), we were feasting 
in our stronghold, and singing snatches of rude songs, 
when, as with a goblet of wine raised to my head, I 
pledged the health of our captain, a low knock at the 
ae my every man to start to his feet, and lay his 

on his dagger’s hilt. 

“ € Unbar the gate,” said a soft voice; ‘ it is a wo- 
man.’ They cautiously undrew the bolts, and never 
shall I forget my emotion, when my wife entered, 
carrying our infant inher arms. She seemed like an 
angel amongst evil spirits, so pure, eo bright, so grace- 
ful was her aspect. She fixed her tender and mourn- 
ful gaze upon me, and advancing close to me, without 
casting a glance at my companions, ‘ Rusnaid,’ said 
she, ‘ what do you here ?” 

“ The rude men seemed spell-bound, and remained 
standing and gazing upon her. ‘ Zillah!’ said I, 
‘this is no place for you——" ‘No place for me, 
where my husband is?’ interrupted she. ‘ My feet 
are weary and bleeding, and my garments are torn 
with the brambles and wild briar, yet I have not fal- 
tered. Where you go, there will I go also. Where 
you live, there shall I live; and when you die, then 
shall I also yield up my spirit. But oh! Rusnaid, 
shall your wife inhabit a robber’s den ?’ At these words 
the men murmured fiercely, but the chief motioned 
them to silence, and, with a proud courtesy, handed 
Zillah to a bench. 

‘* I now explained to her all that had occurred to me, 
and the situation in which I stood. My wife listened 
attentively, and then exclaimed, in a fearless voice, 

Rusnaid, return with me, and stand the chance of 
the law. Thanks be to Ramah, I press an unpolluted 


“ ¢ Return and betray us!’ cried the men; ‘never, 
by the soul of the prophet!’ ‘ We would not be- 


tray you,’ said Zillah, ‘but your haunts are more 


_ sree else how could I have discovered 
them ?” 

“ ¢ Zillah,’ said I, ‘ in going with I return to 
death, for never will I tener the ‘it 
shall not indeed be so,’ cried the chief, who had stood 
mournfully regarding us. ‘1 shall give myself up to 
justice, for I am w of this vicious and unhappy 
life ; so take your wife; go, and be happy.’ 

“ The sound of the trampling of horses’ feet caused 
the chief to pause abruptly. He climbed up to the 
casement, and perceived a detachment of soldiers ad- 
vancing towards the ruin. The chief orticer of the 
detachment rode forward, as if to survey its position. 
The Mussulman called for his pistols, and a ball whizzed 
close to the head of the officer. He was startled, but 
unhurt. 

“*A parley!’ cried the chief from the casement. 
‘ Twill yield myself up, but upon certain conditions.’ 
* Name them!” said the officer. ‘ First, liberty and 
a free pardon for my men; without me they will dis- 
perse.” ‘ Granted,’ said the officer; ‘ our orders are 
to seize you ; our commission goes no further.’ ‘ Pro- 
tection for my prisoners, a Hindoo, his wife and child. 
Moreover, attention to my solemn declaration that he 
is guiltless of the murder of a merchant, whereof he 
is falsely accused.’ 

* © Most falsely !* said a voice in the crowd, ‘ since 
I am here willing to befriend Rusnaid, and to make 
amends for the evils into which I have brought him.’ 

“ © That point being settled,” said the chief, ‘I pray 

‘ou, my friends, to walk out, and I shall speedily fol- 
ow you, when I have made my last arrangements." 
The men obeyed in silence, and each, as he passed his 
leader, grasped his hand, and bade him farewell. When 
it came to my turn, he took leave of me in a cheerful 
voice ; but as my wife passed him, he pressed her hand 
to his lips, and a tear fell upon it. 

* We waited for him to come from the fortress, 
when suddenly a bright light arose; and the chief 
stood at the window, waving his hand to us from 
amongst the flames. It was impossible to save him ; 
he had thrown a lighted match into a chest of gun- 
powder. The explosion was terrible. We turned 
away with sad hearts. 

“ The merchant kept his word, and procured my 
pardon from the Maharajah. I never again entered 
Benares. We purchased this small dwelling, and 
for fifteen years have subsisted by the labour of our 
hands.” 

The Hindoo ceased tospeak. The shades of night 
had fallen over the country. They rose silently, and 
re-entered their lowly dwelling. The next morning 
the missionary blessed them, and departed on his 
way.* 


ANCIENT STYLE OF LIVING. 
Tuey (says Beckmann, in his History of Inventions) 
who have never experienced the want of the domestic 
comforts of every description which London and the 
other cities and great towns of England now afford, 
will not readily conceive how our ancesturs contrived 
to pass their lives with any degree of enjoyment, in 
the midst of those numberless inconveniences with 
which they were surrounded, and in the absence of 
almost atl those luxuries, the privation of any one of 
which would grievously disturb the temper of the pre- 
sent generation. It has been remarked, that the 
word “comfortable” is in itself not alone peculiar to 
the English language, but the meaning it conveys is 
solely expressive of English ideas, or rather, exclu- 
sively descriptive of our habits. If this observation 
be correct with regard to the present refined state of 
society on the Continent, how much more justly may 
it be applied to the mode of living in this country only 
a few centuries ago, and how little does it Jeave us to 
envy the enjoyments of our forefathers in those 
“good old times,” which are the constant theme of 
regret with the discgntented of the present day. We 
may form a tolerably correct notion of the comforts 
of the poor about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the enumeration of the luxuries registered 
at that period in the household book of the great Earl 
of Northumberland. From this it appears, that in one 
of the most splendid establishments of the kingdom, 
the retainers and servants had but spare and unwhole- 
some diet ; salt beef, mutton, and fish, three-fourths 
of the year, with few or no vegetables; what few de- 
licacies there were, appeared solely at his lordship’s 
table; and even the fuel was measured out with a nig- 
gard hand. My lord and lady themselves do not seem 
to have fared very delicately, for they “had set on 
their table, for breakfast, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt- 
fish, six red herrings, four white ones, or a dish of 
sprats.” ‘ Sothat,” as Hume justly remarks, “ there 
cannot be any thing more erroneous than the magni- 
ficent ideas furmed of the roast-beef of old England.” 


* From the Toxen, or Atlantic Souvenir, for 1834. 


However, that we may not be accused of unfairly 
depreciating the style of his lordship’s living, we 
should add, that, on great occasions, “the board 
was loaded with capacious pewter dishes filled with 
butchers’ meat of all kinds, with venison, poultry, 
sea-fowls, wild-fowls, game, fish, &c., dressed in 
different ways, according to the fashion of the 
times. The sideboards were plentifufy furnished 
with ale, beer, and wines, which were handed to the 
company when called for, in pewter and wooden cups, 
by the mareschals, grooms, yeomen, and waiters of 
the chamber, ranged in regular order.” The family, 
too, it appears, had their four meals a-day : breakfast, 
dinner, supper, and “livery.” They breakfasted, as 
we have already seen, at seven ; dined at ten ; supped 
at four; and the “livery,” which consisted of bread, 
beer, and spiced wine, was served in their chambers 
between eight and nine. 

Down to the reign of Elizabeth, the greater part of 
the houses in considerable towns had no chimneys : 
the fire was kindled against the wall, and the smoke 
found its way out, as well as it could, by the roof, 
the door, or the windows. The houses were mostly 
built of wattling, plastered over with clay ; the floors 
were of earth, strewed, in families of distinction, with 
rushes ; and the beds were only straw pallets, with a 
log of wood for a pillow. In this respect, even the 
king was no better off than his subjects, for, in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, we find directions “to examine 
every night the straw of the king’s bed,” that no dag- 
gers might be concealed therein.” In the discourse 
prefixed to Hollingshed’s Chronicle, published in 1577, 
the writer, speaking of the progress of luxury, men- 
tions three things especially, that were ‘ marvellously 
altered for the worse, in England :” the multitude of 
chimneys lately erected, the great increase of lodg- 
ings, and the exchange of treene-platters into pewter, 
and wooden spoons into silver and tin. 

That chimneys were not known from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century, may be presumed from the con- 
ti of the of the curfew, which arose thus: 
—lIn what are usually termed the middle ages, the 
fires in houses were made in a cavity in the centre of 
the floor, over which there generally was an opening 
in the roof for the escape of the smoke ; and when the 
fire was out, or the family retired to rest, the place in 
which it was made was closed by a cover. In those 
days a law was almost universally established on the 
Continent, that fires should be extinguished, and the 
family be all at home, at a certain hour in the even- 
ing, which was notified by the ringing of a bell: that, 
in this country, was called the corfeu, and was evi- 
dently derived from the French couvre-feu. This law 
was introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror, to prevent nocturnal assemblages of the peo- 
ple; and although it was abolished in the following 
century by Henry the First, it yet remained in force 
long after, throughout many parts of Europe. 

Although it is not probable that the law of the cur- 
few was any where enforced after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it is remarkable that the custom of announcing 
it to the inhabitants of the towns in Germany was 
continued down to the end of the seventeenth, as we 
learn from the travels of Mabillon in that country, in 
1683 ; who, speaking of watchmen, says that, “ at the 
hour of curfew, which in winter is eight, and in sum- 
mer nine, they call out to the townsmen ‘ to extinguish 
light and fire :” Even in this country, vestiges of it 
are still to be found; and until lately, if not at pre- 
sent, a bell used to be tolled in some towns in York~- 
shire, at seven in the evening, during the twelve days 
of Christmas, which was called the culfer, or, as the 
inhabitants translate it, the cool fire. 


Chimneys are, indeed, mentiuned, for the first time 
of which there is any record, in the very year of the 
edict to which we have just alluded ; for, in an account 
of an earthquake that occurred at Venice in 1347, it is 
expressly said, that several chimneys were thrown 
down. But we also find, that, in 1368, a Paduanese 
nobleman, named Francesco da Carraro, paid a visit 
to Rome, and being lodged at the sign of the Moon, 
an inn of note, he found that the fire was kindled, 
“ according to the universal custom of the city,” in a 
brazier placed in the middle of the room ; whereupon 
he sent for workmen, and caused two chimneys to be 
constructed, “‘in themanner of those inuse at Padua;” 
and over these, which were the first ever erected in 
modern Rome, he placed his arms, as a memorial of 
the event. If Signor da Carraro were to visit the 
Peninsula at the present day, he would tind abundant 
employment in this way ; for throughout Spain and 
Portugal, no house any chimney but that 
which belongs to the kitchen ; and when it is found 
necessary to warm other apartments, a fire of char- 
coal is placed in the centre of the room, in a brass 
pan, termed a brazero. This custom is, indeed, as 
old as the times of the Greeks and Romans, who had 
no other means of warming their apartments until 
the latter invented flues, which conveyed the heat 
underneath ; and it is still practised in the greater 

rt of Greece. 

Whether the ancients were acquainted with the use 
of chimneys, is a question that has occasioned much 
learned controversy ; but, afterthe closest examination, 
it appears to be clearly decided in the negative. 

While chimneys were erected in the wide and simple 
manner in which they are stil] to be seen in some old 
mansions, they were easily cleansed by the common 
house servants; but when the flues were constructed 
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in a narrower and more complex form, the operation was 
rendered difficult, and this employment became the 
occupation of regular chimney-sweepers. These were, 
at first, all natives of Savoy and Piedmont; and 
throughout may parts of the Continent those indus- 
trious people still follow the same loathsome business. 


MOSQUITOES. 
Tue following amusing account of the annoyance suf. 
fered in hot climates by mosquitoes at night, while in 
bed, is from the third series of Captain Basil Hall's en- 
tertaining ** Fragments :""—“ As the curtains are care- 
fully tucked in close under the mattress all round, 
you must decide at what part of the bed you ch to 


wounds, of course, put you into a fine rage, partly 
from the pain, and partly from the insidious manner 
in which they have been inflicted. Up you spring on 
= knees—not to pray, heaven knows ! but to fight. 

ou seize your horse’s tail with spiteful rage, and 
after whisking it round and round, and cracking it in 
every corner of the bed, you feel pretty certain that 
you must at last have demolished your friend. In 
this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, al- 
ternately scratching and cuffing yourself—fretting and 
fuming to no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, pro- 
voked, and wounded in twenty different places. At 
last, just as the long-expected day begins to dawn, 
you drop off quite exhausted into an unsatisfactory, 
heavy slumber, during which your triumphant enemy 


make your entry. Having surveyed the ground, and 
clearly made up your mind on this point, you take in 
your right hand a kind of brush, or switch, generally 
made of a horse's tail; or. if you be telerably expert, 
a towel may answer the purpose. With your left 
hand you then seize that part of the skirt of the cur- 
tain which is thrust under the bedding at the place 
you intend to enter, and by the light of the cocoa-nut- 
oil lamp, which burns on the floor of every bedroom 
in Hindustan, you first drive away the mosquitoes 
from your immediate neighbourhood, by whisking 
round your horse-tail ; and before proceeding farther, 
you must be sure that you have effectually driven the 
enemy back. If you fail in this manner, your re- 
pose i effectually dashed for that night; for these 
confounded animals—it is really difficult to keep from 
swearing even atthe recollection of the villains, though 
at the distance of ten thousand miles from them—these 
well-cursed animals, then, appear to know perfectly 
well what is going to happen, and ble with the 
vigour and bravery of the flank companies appointed 
to head a storming party, ready in one instant to rush 
into the breach, careless alike of horse-tails and 
towels. Let it be supposed, however, that you have 
succeeded in beating back your enemy. You next 
promptly form an opening not a hair’s breadth larger 
than your own person, into which you leap, like har- 
lequin through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase, 
* asif thedevil kicked you on end!* Of course, with 
all the speed of intense fear, you close up the gap 
through which you have shot yourself into yoursleep- 
ing quarters. If all these arrangements have been well 
managed, you may amuse yourself for a while by scof- 
fing at, and triumphing over, the clouds of baffled 
mosquitoes outside, who dash themselves against the 
meshes of the net in vain attempts to enter your sanc- 
tum. lf, however, for your sins, any one of their 
number has succeeded in entering the place along 
with yourself, he is nut such an ass as to betray his 
presence while you are flushed with victory, wide 
owake and armed with the means of his destruction. 
Far from this, the scoundrel allows you to chuckle over 
your fancied great doings, and to lie down with all the 
complacency and fallacious security of your conquest, 
and under the entire assurance of enjoying a tran- 
quil night’s rest. Alas for such presumptuous hopes ! 
Scarcely have you dropped gradually from these visions 
of the day to the yet more blessed visions of the night, 
and the last faint pressure of your eyelids has been 
quite overcome by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in 
decertful slumber, you hear something like the sound 
of trumpets. Straightway your imagination is kin- 
dled, and you fancy yourself in the midst of a fierce 
fight, and struggling, not against petty insects, but 
against armed men and thunderin ! In the 
excitement of the mortal conflict of your dream, you 
awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find that you are 
safe and snug in bed. But, in the next instant, what 
is your dismay when you are again saluted by the 
odious notes of a mosquitocloseat yourear! The peril- 
ous fight of the previous dream, in which your honour 
had become pledged, and your life at hazard, is all 
forgotten in the pressing reality of this waking cata. 
mity. You resolve to do or die, and not to sleep, or 
even attempt tosleep, till you have overcome the enemy. 
Just as you have made this manly resolve, and, in order 
to deceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, 
the wary mosquito is again heard circling over you at 
a distance, but gradually coming nearer and nearer 
in a spiral descent, and at each turn gaining upon you 
oneinch, till at length he almost touches your ear, and, 
as you suppose, is just about to settle upon it. With 
a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring up your 
hand, and give yourself such a box on the ear as would 
have staggered the best friend you have in the world, 
and might have crushed twenty thousand mosquitoes, 
had they been there congregated. Being convinced 
that you have now done for him, you mutter between 
your teeth one of those satisfactory little apologies for 
an oath which indicate gratitied revenge, and down 
you lie again. In less than ten seconds, however, the 
very same felon whom you fondly hoped you had exe- 
cuted is again within hailof you, and you can almost 
fancy there is scorn in the tone of his abominable 
hum. You of course watch his motions still more 
intently than before, but only by the ear, for you can 
never see him. We shall suppose that you fancy he 
is aiming at your left hand ; indeed, as you are almost 
sure of it, you wait till he has ceased his song, and 
then you give yourself another smack, which, | need 
not say, proves quite as fruitiess as the first. About 
this stage of the action you discover to your horror 
that have been soundly bit in one ear and in 


banquets on your carcass at his convenient leisure. 
As the sun is rising, the barber enters the room to 
remove your beard before you step into the bath, and 
you awaken only to discover the bloated and satiated 
monster clinging to the top of your bed, an easy but 
useless and inglorious prey.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CRABLE, THE POET. 
Concluding article. 
Ir is rarely that any man treats another with so much 
generosity as that which Mr Burke displayed towards 
Mr Crabbe. Having satisfied himself that the young 
outcast of the London streets was a real poet, and 
possessed of the manners and feelings of 4 gentleman, 
he undertook to maintain him in his own elegant and 
comfortable home, till he should be able to turn his 
talents to some account. That this consummation 
might the sooner arrive, he applied himself to the task 
of selecting and correcting such of the poet’s writings 
as he thought best qualified to attract public notice. 
Meanwhile, he introduced Crabbe to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to Dr Samuel Johnson, and other persons whose 
acquaintance was an honour: nor was there wanting 
that delicacy which their relative situations demanded. 
Burke treated his young dependant with such unva- 
rying kindness and attention, as placed him exactly 
upon his own level, and cancelled as far as possible 
all appearance of obligation. One day, when some 
company, that had been expected to dinner, failed to 
arrive, the servants reserved for next day some costly 
dish that had been ordered. Mrs Burke happened to 
ask for it; and the butler saying, ‘* It had been kept 
back, as the company did not come,”. she answered, 
* What! is not Mr Crabbe here ?—let it be brought 
up immediately.” If the patron was kind, it is pleas- 
ing to add that the obliged party was equally grate. 
ful. In a preface to his poems, written many years 
after Mr Burke’s death, Crabbe speaks of him in the 
most admiring and affectionate terms ;. and so late as 
the year 1822, when alluding to his kindness, the eyes 
of the aged poet were observed to be filled with tears. 

When fortitied by the patronage of Burke, even 
those who had formerly despised or neglected his ap- 
plications became his friends. He was favoured with 
the notice of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to whose 
everlasting honour it must be told, that, even before 
the publication of any of his poems—while simply 
living as a humble guest of Mr Burke—he gave him 
one morning, after breakfast, the muniticent sum of 
one hundred pounds! By Mr Burke’s advice, the 
poem entitled ‘ The Library” was published in 
1782—Mr Dodsley, who had formerly rejected Mr 
Crabbe’s poetry, acting as publisher, and generously 
resigning in his favour all the profits due to himself 
as the vender of the work. As it met with distin- 
guished success, he was encouraged, some time after, 
to introduce two poems, ‘* The Village,” and “ The 
Newspaper,” to public notice. These were also highly 
successful, and proved a source of some emolument to 
the author. It is delightful to relate, that the first 
use he made of his goud tortune was to seek out and 
relieve some objects of real indigence—poor scholars 
like himself, whom he had known when sharing their 
wretchedness in the city. This information, however, 
did not come from himself. It had been determined 
by Mr Crabbe, in concert with his generous friend, 
that he should adopt the clerical profession. For this 
purpose, having overcome, by high patronage, the 
objection arising from his irregular education, he 
passed a very creditable examination, and was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders by the Bishop of Norwich. 
Soon after, he was ordained a priest, and had the 
pleasure of returning to Aldborough as curate to the 
rector of that purish. 

Little more than two years elapsed between the de- 
parture of Crabbe from his native village and his re- 
turn. The change wrought in his fortunes during 
that brief space was such as could not but inspire 
him, on this occasion, with the most triumphant 
feelings. ** He left his home,” says his son, *‘ a de- 
serter from his profession, with the imputation of 
having failed in it from wanting even common abili- 
ties for the discharge of its duties—in the estimation 
of the ruder natives, who had witnessed his manual 
awkwardness in the seafaring pursuits of the place, 
‘a lubber,’ and ‘a fvol ;’ perhaps considered even by 
those who recognised something of his literary talent, 
as a hare-brained visionary, never destined to settle 
to any thing with steadiness and sober resolution ; 
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on all hands convicted certainly of the ‘crime of po- 
verty,’ and dismissed from view as a destitute and 
hopeless outcast. He returned, a man of acknow- 
ledged talents; a successful author, patronised and 
befriended by some of the leading characters in the 
kingdom ; and a clergyman, with every prospect of 
preferment in the church. His father had the can- 
dour to admit that he had underrated his poetical 
abilities, and that he had acted judiciously in trust- 
ing to the bent of nature, rather than persevering in 
an occupation for which he was, from the outset, 
peculiarly disqualified. The old man now gloried in 
the boldness of his adventure, and was proud of its 
success: he fondly transcribed ‘ The Library’ with 
his own hand ; and, in short, reaped the reward of 
his own early exertions to give his son a better edu- 
cation than his circumstances could well afford.” 

His situation at Aldborough was not, however, a 
very agreeable one. The people of a rude and re- 
mote village were little qualified to appreciate or al- 
low Mr Crabbe’s new honours, By the intervention 
of Mr Burke, he was appointed domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland, and took up his abode in the 
princely halls of Belvoir Castle. Here he enjoyed 
every luxury except that of independence. Some 
time in 1783, he received from Thurlow the small 
livings of Frome St Quintin and Evershot in Dorset- 
shire. Towards the end of the year, on the Duke of 
Rutland proceeding to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, 
he gave up the chaplaincy in his grace’s family, and, 
being now permanently provided for, though by no 
means very richly, he consummated, by marriage, his 
long and faithfu! attachment to Miss Elmy. 

For twenty-four years after this period, Mr Crabbe 
devoted himself almost exclusively to his clerical duties 
—tirst at Stathern, near Belvoir, of which he was cu- 
rate; then at Muston, of which he was appointed rec- 
tor; next at Parham, Glemham, and Rendham, in 
succession ; and finally at Muston again. His only 
publication during this long period was ‘‘ The News. 
paper,” in 1787. He seemed devoted to his profession, 
and to the pursuits of an amateur botanist, and, but 
for the circulation of parts of his poems in books of 
selection, had almost been forgotten as an author. As 
Walter Scott was induced to publish the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel (by his own account) by the desire of 

tting a new horse for the volunteer cavalry, so was 
Mr Crabbe now tempted once more from his privacy, 
by his anxiety to obtain the means of a learned edu- 
cation to his two sons. He produced in 1807 his poem 
of the Parish Register, and was hailed by the literary 
world as one of its denizens, who, after being long 
dead, had once more come alive. ‘The success of the 
work was not only decided, but nearly unprecedented ; 
and it may be said to have placed him in the tirst rank 
among the British poets. The genius of Crabbe— 
always somewhat austere and of spare habits—seems to 
have now experienced a kind of thaw. ‘‘ The Borough” 
was produced in 1810, and, in 1812, his “ Tales iu 
Verse ;” in which works there is certainly to be ob- 
served a gradual softening of that caustic severity, 
and an elevation above that propensity to paint the 
meanest miseries and vices of human nature, which 
had hitherto been the chief characteristics of his genius. 

In October 1813, Mr Crabbe had the misfortune to 
lose his wife—the faithful partner, for thirty years, of 
his modest and cheerful home, as her idea had been, 
for the ten preceding, the comfort of his woe-stricken 
and almost despairing heart. Soon after this event, 
he received from the Duke of Rutland, son of his for- 
mer patron, the living of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
to which he lost no time in removing, as, in affording 
a change of scene, it offered a certain degree of relief 
from his sorrows. 

Asaclergyman, Mr Crabbe wasa “ moral preacher,” 
and did not deem it inconsistent with his professional 
character to enter into and enjoy the more innocent 
class of public amusements. To his ministerial duties, 
however, he ever attached great importance. Accord- 
ing to the report of a friend, “he would put off a me- 
ditated journey rather than leave a poor parishioner 
who required his services ; and, from his knowledge 
of human nature, he was able, in a remarkable man- 
ner, to throw himself into the circumstances of those 
who needed his help—nosympathy was like his ; and no 
man, perhaps, had the inmost feelings of others more 
frequently laid open to his inspection. He did not, 
however, enjoy the happiness which many pastors ex- 
press in being able to benefit their flocks; never was 
satisfied that he used the best means; and was 
glad to ask advice of all in whose judgment and 
experience he contided. Whatever might be the en- 
joyments of his study, he never allowed any of the 
numerous petitioners who called in the course of the 


day to be dismissed by a servant. He saw them all, | 


and often gave them more pecuniary aid than he 
thought right; and when the duties of a magistrate 
were afterwards added to those of a clergyman, these 
multiplied calls scarcely allowed him necessary relax- 
ation.” 
Another friend has stated on the same subject :— 
* His income amounted to about L.800 per annum, & 
large portion of which he spent in acts of charity. 
He was the common refuge of the unhappy— 
* In every family 

neration dear, 


Alike in eve 


The children’s favourite, and the grandsire’s friend, 
Tried, trusted, and beloved.’ 


To him it was recommendation enough to be and 
He was extremely moderate in exace 
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tion of tithes. When told of really poor defaulters, 
his reply was, ‘ Let it be—they cannot afford to pay 
so well as I can to want it—let it be.” His charity 
was so well known that he was regularly visited by 
mendicants of all grades. He listened to their long 
stories of wants and woes, gave them a trifle, and 
then would say, ‘God save you—I can do no more for 
you ;* but he would sometimes follow them, on retlec- 
tion, and double or quadruple his gift. He has been 
known to dive into those obscure scenes of wretched- 
ness and want, where wandering paupers lodge, in 
order to relieve them. He was of course often im- 
~ upon; which discovering, he merely said, ‘God 

rgive them—lI do.’ 

“He was anxious for the education of the humbler 
classes. The Sunday school was a favourite place of 
resort. When listening to the children, he observed, 
* I love to hear the little dears, and now old age has 
made me a fit companion for them.” He was much 
beloved by the scholars: on leaving the school he 
would give them a Bible, with suitable admonition. 
His health was generally good, though he sometimes 
suffered from the tic douloureux. Not long before 
his death he meta poor old woman in the street, whom 
he had for some time missed at church, and asked her 
if she had been ill. ‘Lord bless you, Sir—no,’ was 
the answer; ‘ but it is of no use going to your church, 
for I can’t hear; you do speak so low.’ ‘ Well, well, 
my good old friend,’ said he, slipping half a crown 
into her hand, ‘ you do quite right in going where 
you can hear.’” 

In 1819, Mr Crabbe published his last work, the 
“Tales of the Hall,” for which, and for the remain- 
ing copyright of the previous poems, Mr Murray of 
Albemarle Street gave the munificent sum of L.3000. 
It was remarked with surprise by the public, that, in 
this work, the tone was tenderer, and more genial and 
fervent—more, in short, like that of a juvenile pro- 
duction—than what had been observed in any of Mr 
Crabbe’s previous works, even those published forty 

rs before. Mr Moore states, that, “ when he re- 
ceived the bills [for the amount of his copyrights], we 
earnestly advised that he should, without delay, deposit 
them in some safe hands ; but no—he must ‘take them 
with him to Trowbridge, and show them to his son 
John. They would hardly believe in his good luck, 
at home, if they did not see the bills.’ On his way 
down to Trowbridge, a friend at Salisbury, at whose 
house he rested (Mr Everett, the banker), seeing that 
he carried these bills loosely in his waistcoat pocket, 
requested to be allowed to take charge of them for 
him; but with equal ill-success. ‘ There was no 
fear,’ he said, ‘ of his losing them, and he must show 
them to his son John.’ ” 

Besides relaxing from his poetical sternness, Mr 
Crabbe went oftener to London, and mixed more in 
society during his latter years than at any other period 
of his life. In the metropolis, he was received into 
all the most distinguished and brilliant circles of so- 
ciety, preserving, however, in all, the same mild and 
unassuming manners which usually characterised him, 
and never boasting even to his children of the honours 
that had been paid to him. In 1822, he paid a visit 
to Scotland, on the invitation of Sir Walter Scott, but 
unfortunately came in the midst of the bustle of the 
royal visit, which deprived him of a good deal of the 
enjoyment he had reason to expect in the society of 
the poet of Marmion. Mr Lockhart, to whom chiefly 
fell the duty of attending to the venerable poet, has 
communicated, in the volume before us, a most in- 
teresting account of their intercourse on the occasion. 
“ The general impression he left on my mind,” says 
Mr Lockhart, “ was strong, and, I think, indelibie : 
while all the mummeries and carousals of an interval, 
in which Edinburgh looked very unlike herself, have 
faded into a vague and dreamlike indistinctness, the 
image of your father, then first seen, but long before 
admired and revered in his works, remains as fresh 
as if the years that have now passed were but so many 
days. His noble forehead, his bright beaming eye, 
without ary thing of old age about it—though he was 
then, I presume, above seventy—his sweet, and, I 
would say, innocent smile, and the calm mellow tones 
of his voice—all are reproduced the moment I open 
any page of his poetry: and how much better have I 
understood and enjoyed his » since I was able 
thus to connect with it the living presence of the man ! 
The literary persons in company with whom I saw 
him the most frequently, were Sir Walter and Henry 
Mackenzie ; and between two such thorough men of 
the world as they were, perhaps his apparent simpli- 
city of look and manners struck one more than it 
might have done under different circumstances; but 
allthree harmonised admirably together—Mr Crabbe's 
avowed ignorance about Gaels, and clans, and tartans, 
and every thing that was at the moment uppermost 
in Sir Walter’s thoughts, furnishing him with a wel- 
come apology for dilating on such topics with enthu- 
siastic minuteness—while your father’s countenance 
spoke the quiet delight he felt in opening his imagi- 
nation to what was really a new world—and the ve- 
nerable ‘ Man of Feeling,’ though a fiery Highlander 
himself at bottom, had the satisfaction of lying by and 
listening until some opportunity offered itself of hook- 
ing in, between the links, perhaps, of some grand chain 
of poetical imagery, some small comic or sarcastic trait, 
which Sir Walter caught up, played with, and, with 
that art so peculiarly his own, forced into the service 
of the very impression it seemed meant to disturb. 

“ Mr Crabbe had, I presume, read very little about 


Scotland before that excursion. lt appeared to me 
that he confounded the Inchcolm of the Frith of Forth 
with the Icolmkill of the Hebrides ; but John Kemble, 
I have heard, did the same. I believe he really never 
had known, until then, that a language radically dis- 
tinct from the English was still actually spoken within 
the island. And this recalls a scene of high merri- 
ment which occurred the very morning after his ar- 
rival, When he came down into the breakfast par- 
lour, Sir Walter had not yet appeared there ; and Mr 
Crabbe had before him two or three portly personages 
all in the full Highland garb. ‘These gentlemen, ar- 
rayed in a costume so novel, were talking in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand; so he never 
doubted that they were foreigners. The Celts, on 
their part, conceived Mr Crabbe, dressed as he was 
in rather an old-fashioned style of clerical propriety, 
with buckles in his shoes for instance, to be some 
learned abbé, who had come on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Waverley ; and the result was, that when, a 
little afterwards, Sir Walter and his family entered 
the room, they found your father and these worthy 
lairds, hammering away, with pain and labour, to 
make themselves mutually understood, in most exe- 
crable French. Great was the relief, and potent the 
laughter, when the host interrupted their colloquy 
with his plain English ‘ Good-morning.’ 

“ All my friends who had formed acquaintance with 
Mr Crabbe on this occasion appeared ever afterwards 
to remember him with the same feeling of affectionate 
respect. Sir Walter Scott and his family parted with 
him most reluctantly. He had been quite domesti- 
cated under their roof, and treated the young people 
very much as if they had been his own. His unso- 
phisticated, simple, and kind address, put every body 
at ease with him; and, indeed, one would have been 
too apt to forget what lurked beneath that good hu- 
moured, unpretending aspect, but that every now 
and then he uttered some brief pithy remark, which 
showed how narrowly he had been scrutinising into 
whatever might be said or done before him, and called 
us to remember, with some awe, that we were in the 
presence of the author of ‘ The Borough.’ ” 

Mr Crabbe enjoyed good health till about the year 
1828, when a “ breaking up of the constjtution” slowly 
commenced. While suffering, however, under the de- 
privation of physical faculties, his mind retained its 
vigour, and his heart its affectious, to the very close. 
He looked forward to dissolution with fortitude, but 
also with a tender feeling for the separation it would 
occasion between himself and those he loved. One 
morning, in London, after seeing Joanna Baillie and 
several members of her family, for whom he had a 
high esteem, he was affected to tears, on getting into 
the carriage after taking leave of them, saying, “ I 
shall never meet this party again.” His death took 
place at Trowbridge, February 3, 1832. 


FLOATING CRAFT OF THE WEST. 
WE have already mentioned that the greater part of 
the commercial intercourse of the western states of 
America is conducted by means of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, in boats built at ports on these 
rivers. Before the introduction of steam-vessels, the 
navigation on these extensive waters was both trcuble- 
some and tedious, the ascent up the streams being of- 
ten only accomplished by warping—a laborious process 
of pulling by the trees on the banks, by which six or 
eight miles a-day was reckoned good progress. The 
principal kind of vessels of this nature were “ Ken- 
tucky flats’—oblong arks with sloping roofs, mainly 
employed to convey cattle to market, families of emi- 
grants, and native produce of all description. Men, 
women, and children ; cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and 
poultry, were crammed into the vessel ; and on the 
roof were piled looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and 
domestic implements. Each exhibited the spectacle 
of a floating farm-steading, while sometimes was seen 
in the midst of the confusion a party dancing to the 
tones of a violin, adroitly scraped by one of the boat- 


men. 

What a strange scene is brought before the traveller 
at New Madrid! This is a town on the Mississippi, 
situated at a central point in the great valley, which 
is ramified by these extensive western rivers. It is 
a place of meeting—a rallying point, a rendezvous— 
for all the floating craft of the west. One hundred 
boats have landed here in a day; and this gives a 
tolerable idea of the bustle which prevails. The 
boisterous gaiety of the hands, the congratulatiors 
of acquaintances, who have wet here from immense 
distances, the moving picture of life on board the 
boats, in the numerous animals, large and small, 
which they carry, their different ladings, the evidence 
of the increasing agriculture above, and, more than 
all, the immense distances which they have already 
traversed, afford a copious fund of meditation. In 
one place there are boats loaded with pine plank, from 
the pine forests of the south-west of New York. In 
another quarter there are numerous boats with the 
“ Yankee notions” of Ohio. In another quarter are 
landed together the boats of “Old Kentucky,” with 
their whisky, hemp, tobacco, bagging, and bale rope ; 
with all the articles of the produce of their soil. From 
Tennessee there are the same articles, with 
boats loaded with bales of cotton—from and 


Missouri, cattle, horses, and the general produce of 
the western country, together with peltry and lead 
from Missouri. Some boats are loaded with corr in 
bulk and in the ear. Others with barre!s of apples 
and potatoes, and great quantities of dried apples and 
peaches. Others have loads of cider, that have been 
strengthened by boiling, or freezing. Other boats 
are loaded with furniture, tools, domesti¢ and agricul- 
tural implements; in short, the numerous products 
of the ingenuity, speculation, manufacture, and agri- 
culture of the whole upper country of the west. 
They have come from regions, thousands of miles 
apart. They have floated to a common point of union. 
The surface of the boats covers some acres. Dunghill 
fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as invariable ap- 
ndages. The piercing note of the chanticleer is 
Gal : the cattle low: the horses trample, as in their 
stables: the swine utter the cries of fighting with each 
other : the turkeys gobble: the dogs of an hundred re- 
gions b quainted. The boatmen travel about 
from boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, 
agree to “lash boats,” as it is called, and form alliances 
to yield mutual assistance to each other on the way to 
New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this 
way, they spring on shore, to “raise the wind” in the 
village. If they tarry all night, as is generally the 
case, it is well for the people of the town if they do 
not become riotous in the course of the evening; in 
which case, strong measures are adopted, and the pro- 
ceedings on both sides are summary and decisive. 
With the first dawn, all is bustle and motion; and 
amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barki 
of dogs, and crowing of the dunghill fowls, the fleet 
is in half an hour all under way; and when the sun 
rises, nothing is seen but the broad stream rolling on 
as before. These boats unite once more at Natchez 
and New Orleans ; and although they live on the same 
river, it is improbable that they will ever meet again 
on the earth. 

The order of things in the western country natu- 
rally fosters a propensity for a floating life on the wa- 
ter. The inhabitants will ultimately become as famous 
as the Chinese for having their habitancy in boats. 
In time of high waters at the mouth of the Ohio, we 
were on board an immensely large flat boat, on which 
was “ kept a town,” which had figured in the papers 
as a place that bade fair to rival the ancient metropo- 
lis of the Delta and the Nile. The tavern, the retail 
and dram-shops, together with the inhabitants, and 
no small number of very merry customers, floated ou 
the same bottom. We have seen a large tinner’s esta- 
blishment floating down the Mississippi. It was a 
respectable manufactory, and the articles were sold 
wholesale and retail. There were three apartments, 
and a number of hands. When they had mended al! 
the tin, and vended all that they could sell in one 
place, they floated on toanother. A piece-goods store 
united with a book-store is no u tablish 
ment. We have heard of a large floating blacksmith’s 
establishment; and of another, in which it was con- 
templated to work atrip-hammer. Besides the nu- 
merous perogues, or singular-looking Spanish and 
French trading retail boats, commonly called “chicken 
thieves,” which scour the rivers within an hundred 
leagues of New Orleans, there are on all the waters 
of the west retail trading boats. They are often fit- 
ted up with no inconsiderable ingenuity and show. 
The goods are fancifully arranged on shelves. The 
delicate hands of the vender would bear a comparison 
with those of the spruce clerk behind our city coun- 
ters. Every considerable landing place on the waters 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi has in the spring a 
number of stationary and inhabited boats, lying by at 
the shores. They are too often dram-shops, and re- 
sorts of all kinds of bad company. A severe inquiry 
ought to be instituted at all these points, respecting 
the inmates and practices of these floating mansions 
of iniquity. 

There is no portion of the globe where the inven. 
tion of steam-boats should be so highly appreciated 
as in the valley of the Mississippi. This invention 
deserves to be estimated the most memorable era of 
the west, and the name of the inventor ought to be 
handed down with glory to the generations to come. 
No triumph of art over the obstacles of nature has 
ever been so complete. But for this invention, this 
valley might have sustained a nation of farmers and 
planters ; and the comforts, the arts, refinements, and 
intelligence of the day, would have made their way 
slowly from New Orleans to the lakes, the sources of 
the Mississippi, and the Rocky Mountains. Thou- 
sands of boatmen would have been slowly and labo- 
riously warping, and rowing, and poling, and cordel- 
ling their boats, in a three months’ trip up these 
mighty and long streams, which are now ascended by 
steam-boats in ten days. It may be safely asserted, 
that, in many respects, the improvements of fifty years 
without steam-boats were brought to this country in 
five years after their invention. The distant points 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi used to be separated 
by distances and obstacles of transit more formidable, 
in the passing, than the Atlantic. ‘These points are 
now brought into juxtaposition. 

It is perhaps necessary to have something of the 
experience, which we have had, of the slowness, dif- 
ficulty, and danger of propelling boats against the 
current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the ad- 
vantages of this invention. We have ascended the Mis- 
sissippi in this way for 50 days in succession. We had 
but t00 much of the same kind of experience on the 
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other streams. We considered 10 miles a-day as good 
progress. It is now refreshing, and it imparts a feeling 
of energy and power to the beholder, to see the large 
and beautiful steam-boats scudding up the eddies, as 
though on the wing. When they have run out the 
eddy, and strike the current, it is a still more noble 
spectacle. The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the 
deck. The boat quivers for a moment with the con- 
cussion ; and then, as though she had collected energy, 
and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her stately 
march, and mounts against the current five or six 
miles an hour. We have travelled ten days together 
between New Orleans and Louisville, more than an 
hundred miles in a day, against the stream. Thedif- 
ficulty of ascending used to be the only one that was 
dreaded in the anticipation of a voyage of this kind. 
This difficulty has now disappeared, and the only one 
that remains is to furnish money for the trip. Even 
the expense, considering the luxury of the fare and 
accommodation, is more moderate than could be ex- 
pected. A family in Pittsburgh wishes to make a 
social visit toa kindred family on Red River. The 
trip, as matters now stand, is but two thousand miles. 
Servants, baggage, or “ plunder,” as the phrase is, the 
family and the family dog, cat and parrot, all go to- 
gether. In twelve days they reach the point pro- 
posed. Eventhe return is but a short voyage. Surely 
we must resist strong temptations if we do not become 
a social people. You are invited to a breakfast at 
seventy miles’ distance. You goon board the passing 
steam-boat, and are transported, during the night, so 
as to go out in the morning, and reach your appoint- 
ment. The day will probably come when the inha- 
bitants of the warm and sickly regions of the lower 
points of the Mississippi will take their periodical mi- 
grations to the north, with the geese and swans, and 
with them return to the south in the autumn. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it 
difficult to describe his impressions upon descending 
the Mississippi for the first time in one of these steam- 
Yeats which we have named. He contemplates the 
prodigious construction, with its double tiers of ca- 
bins, and its separate establishment for the ladies, 
and its commodious arrangements for the deck pas- 
sengers and the servants. Over head, about him, and 
below him, all is life and movement. He contemplates 
the splendour of the cabin, its beautiful finishing of the 
richest woods, its rich carpeting, its mirrors and 
frne furniture, its sliding tables, its bar-room, and all 
its arrangements for the accommodation of a hundred 
cabin passengers. The fare is sumptuous, and every 
thing in a style of splendour, order, and quiet, far 
exceeding most city taverns. Yuu read, converse, 
walk, or sleep, as you choose. Youare not burdened 
by the restraint of useless ceremony. The varied and 
verdant scenery shifts about you. The trees, the 
green islands, the houses on the shore, every thing 
has an appearance, as by enchantment, of moving 
past you.* 


WASTE OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

“ Two of the most terrific famines that are recorded in 
the history of the world occurred in Egypt, a country 
where there is greater production, with less labour, 
than is probably exhibited in any other region. The 
principal labourer in Egypt is the river Nile, whose 
periodical overflowings impart fertility to the thirsty 
stil, and produce in a few weeks that abundance 
which the labour of the husbandman might not hope 
t» command if employed during the whole year. 
But the Nile is a workman that cannot be controlled 
and directed, even by capital, the great controlled and 
director of all work. The influences of heat, and 
light, and air, are pretty equal in the same places. 
Where the climate is most genial, the cultivators have 
least labour to perform in winning the earth ; where 
it is least genial, the cultivators have most labour. 
The increased labour balances the small natural pro- 
cuctiveness. But the inundation of a great river 

nnot be depended upon like the light and heat of 
the sun. For two seasons the Nile refused to rise, 
and labour was not prepared to compensate for this 
refusal ;—the ground refused to produce; the people 
were starved. 

We mention these famines of Egypt to show that 
certainty is the most encouraging stimulus to every 
operation of human industry. We know that pro- 
duction as invariably follows a right direction of la- 
bour, as day succeeds to night. We believe that it 
will be dark to-night and light again to-morrow, be- 
cause we know the general laws which govern light 
and darkness, and because our experience shows us 
that those laws are constant and uniform. We know 
that if we plough, and manure, and sow the ground, 
# crop will come in due time, varying indeed in quan- 
lisy according to the season, but still so constant upon 
ai; average of years, that we are justified in applying 
large accumulations and considerable labour to the 
production of this crop. It is this certainty that we 
have.such a command of the productive powers of 
nature as will abundantly compensate us for the in- 
cessant labour of directing those forces, which has, 
during a long course of industry, heaped up the mani- 
fold accumulations, which we described in the last 
chapter, and which enables production annually to 
go forward to the immense extent which we there 


_ * From Timothy Flint’s Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 


exhibitea. The long succession of labour, which has 
covered this country with wealth, has been applied to 
the encouragement of the productive forces of nature, 
and the restraint of the destroying. No one can 
doubt that the instant the labour of man ceases to 
direct those productive natural forces, the destroying 
forces immediately come into action. ‘Take the most 
familiar instance—a cottage whose neat thatch was 
never broken, whose latticed windows were always 
entire, whose whitewashed walls were ever clean, 
round whose porch the honeysuckle was trained in 
regulated luxuriance, whose garden bore nothing but 
what the owner planted. Remove that owner. Shut 
up the cottage for a year, and leave the garden to it- 
self. The thatched roof is torn off by the wind and 
devoured by mice, the windows are driven in by 
storms, the walls are soaked through with damp and 
are crumbling to ruin, the honeysuckle obstructs the 
entrance which it once adorned, the garden is covered 
with weeds which years of after-labour will have dif- 
ficulty to destroy. 

Apply this on upon a large scale. Let the 
productive energy of a country be suspended through 
some great cause which prevents its labour continu- 
ing in a profitable direction. Let it be overrun bya 
conqueror, or plundered by domestic tyranny of any 
kind, so that capital ceases to work with security. 
The fields suddenly become infertile, the towns lose 
their inhabitants, the roads grow to be impassable, 
the canals are choked up, the rivers break down their 
banks, the sea itself swallows up the land. You have 
heard it said that Tenterden steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands. The meaning of the saying is, that 
the capital which was appropriated to keep out the 
sea from that part of the Kentish coast was diverted 
to the building of Tenterden steeple ; and there be- 
ing no funds to keep out the sea, it washed over the 
land. The Goodwin Sands remain to show that man 
must carry on a perpetual contest to keep in subjec- 
tion the forces of nature, which, as is said of fire, one 
of the forces, are good servants but bad masters. 
But this example shows, also, that in the social state 
our control of the physical forces of nature depends 
upon the right control of our own moral forces. 
There was injustice, doubtless, in misappropriating 
the funds which restrained the sea from devouring the 
land. Till men know that they shall work with jus- 
tice on every side, they work feebly and unprofitably. 
England did not begin to accumulate largely and ra- 
pidly till the rights both of the poor man and the rich 
were to a certain degree established—till industry 
was free, and property secure. Let any circumstances 
again arise which may be powerful enough to destroy, 
or even molest, the freedom of industry and the se- 
curity of property, and we should work once more 
without certainty. The elements of prosperity would 
not be constant and uniform. We should work with 
the apprehension that sume hurricane of tyranny, no 
matter from what power, would arise, which would 
sweep away accumulation. When that hurricane did 
not rise, we might have comparative abundance, like 
the people of Egypt during the inundation of the 
Nile. We then should have an inundation of tran- 
quillity. But if the tranquillity were not present—if 
lawless violence stood in the place of justice and se- 
curity—we should be like the people of Egypt when 
the Nile did not overflow. We should suffer the ex- 
tremity of misery ; and that possible extremity would 
produce an average misery, even if tranquillity did re- 
turn, because security had not returned. We should, 
if this state of things long abided, by degrees go 
back to the condition of Colchester in the fourteenth 
century, and thence to the universal marsh of two 
thousand years ago. The place where London stands 
would be, as it once was, a wilderness for howling 
wolves. The few that produced would again produce 
laboriously and painfully, without skill and without 
division of labour, beca:se without accumulation ; 
and it would probably tak. another thousand years, 
if men again saw the alisolute ueed of security, to re- 
create what security has accu:culated for our present 
use. 

From the moment that the industry of this country 
began to work with security, and capital and labour 
applied themselves in union—perhaps not a perfect 
union, but still in union—to the great business of pro- 
duction, they worked with less and less expenditure 
of unprofitable labour. They continued to labour 
more and more profitably, as they laboured with know- 
ledge. The labour of all rude nations, and of all un- 
cultivated individuals, islabour withignorance. Peter 
the wild boy, whom we have already mentioned, 
could never be made to perceive the right direction of 
labour, because he could not trace it through its cir- 
cuitous courses for the production of utility. He would 
work under control, but, if left to himself, he would 
not work profitably. Having been trusted to fill a cart 
with manure, he laboured with diligence till the work 
was accomplished ; but no one being at hand to direct 
him, he set to work as diligently to unload the cart again. 
He thought, as too many think even now, that the 
good was in the labour, and not in the results of the 
labour. ‘The same ignorance exhibits itself in the un- 
profitable labour and unprofitable application of capi- 
tal, even of persons far removed beyond the half-idiotcy 
of Peter the wild boy. In the thirteenth century, 
many of the provinces of France were overrun with 
rats, and the people, instead of vigorously hunting the 
rats, were persuaded to carry on a process against them 


in the ecclesiastical courts ; and there, after the cause 
of the injured people and injuring rats was solemnly 
debated, the rats were declared cursed and excom- 
municated if they did not retire in six days. The 
historian does not add that the rats obeyed the in- 
junction ; aud doubtless the farmers were less prepared 
to resort to the profitable labour of chasing them to 
death when they had paid the ecclesiastics for the un- 
profitable labour of their excommunication. There 
is a curious instance of unprofitable labour given ina 
book on the coal trade of Scotland, written as recently 
as 1812. The people of Edinburgh had a passion for 
buying their coals in immense lumps, and, to gratif 
this passion, the greatest care was taken nut to bre 
the coals in any of the operations of conveying them 
from the pit to the cellar of the consumer. A wall of 
coals was first built within the pit, another wall under 
the pit’s mouth, another wall when they were raised 
from the pit, another wallin the waggon which convey- 
ed them to the port where they were shipped, another 
wall in the hold of the ship, another wall in thecartwhich 
conveyed them to the consumer, and another wall in the 
consumer’s cellar ; and the result of these seven dif- 
ferent buildings-up and takings-down was, that, after 
the consumer had paid thirty per cent. more for these 
square masses of coal than for coal shovelled together 
in large and small pieces, his servant had daily to 
break the large coals to bits to enable him to make 
any use of them. It seems extraordinary that such 
waste of labour and capital should have existed 
amongst a highly acute and refined community, within 
the last twenty years. They perhaps thought they 
were making good for trade, and therefore submitted 
tothe evil; while the Glasgow people, on the contrary, 
by saving thirty per cent. in their coals, had that 
thirty per cent. to bestow upon new enterprises of in- 
dustry, and for new encouragements to labour. 

The unprofitable applications of capital and labour 
which the early history of the civilization of every 
ee has to record, and which, amongst many, 

ave subsisted even whilst they held themselves at the 
height of refinement, have been fostered by the igno- 
rance of the great, and even of the learned, as to the 
causes which, advancing production or retarding it, 
advanced or retarded their own interests, and the 
interests of all the community. Princes and states- 
men, prelates and philosophers, were equally igno- 
rant of 

«* What makes a nation happy, and k it so; 
What ruins kingdoms, aad lays cities flat.” 

It was enongh for them to consume; they thought 
it beneath them to observe even, much less to assist 
in, the direction of production. This was ignorance 
as gross as that of Peter the wild boy, or the excom- 
munication of rats. It has always been the fashion 
of ignorant greatness to despise the mechanical arts. 
The pride of the Chinese mandarins was to let their 
nails grow as long as their fingers, to show that they 
never worked. In France, under the old monarchy, 
no descendant of a nobleman could embark in e 
without the highest disgrace; and the principle was 
so generally recognised as just, that a French writer, 
even as recently as 1758, reproaches the sons of the 
English nobility for the contrary practice, and asks, 
with an air of triumph, how can a man be fit to serve 
his country in Parliament after having meddled with 
such paltry concerns as those of commerce? Mon- 
tesquieu, a writer in most respects of enlarged views, 
holds that it is beneath the dignity of governments te 
interfere with such trumpery things as the regulation 
of weights and measures. Society might have weil 
spared the interference of governments with weights 
and measures if they had been content to leave all 
commerce equally free. But, in truth, the regulation 
of weights and measures is almost a solitary exception 
to the great principle which governments ought to 
practise, of not interfering, or interfering little, with 
commerce. 

Louis XIV. did not waste more capital and labour 
by his ruinous wars, and by his covering France with 
fortifications and palaces, t by the perpetual inter- 
ferences of himself and his predecessors with the free- 
dom of trade, which compelled capital and labour to 
work unproftitably. The naturally slow progress of 
profitable industry is rendered more slow by the per- 
petual inclination of those in authority to divert in- 
dustry from its natural and profitable channels. It 
was therefore wisely said by a committee of merchants 
to Colbert, the prime minister of France in the reign 
of Louis XIV., when he asked them what measures 
government could adopt to promote the interests of 
commerce— Let us alone, permit us quietly to ma- 
nage our own business.” It is undeniable that the in- 
terests of all are best promoted when each is left free 
to attend to his own interests, under the necessary 
social restraints which prevent him doing a positive 
injury to his neighbour. It is thus that agriculture 
and manufactures are essentially allied in their in- 
terests ; that unrestrained commerce is equally essen- 
tial to the real and permanent interests of agriculture 
and manufactures ; that capital and labour are equally 
united in their interests, whether applied to agricul. 
ture, manufactures, or commerce; that the producer 
and the consumer are equally united in their most essen- 
tial interest, which is, that there should be cheap pro- 
duction. While these principles are not understood 


at all, and while they are imperfectly underetuod, as 
they still are by many classes and individuals, there 
must be a vast deal of unprofitable expenditure of 
capital, a vast deal of unprofitable labour, a vast deal 
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of tickering and heart-burning between individuals 
whoought tobe united, and classes who ought to be uni- 
ted, and natiuns who oright to be united ; and as long as it 
is not felt by all that their mutual rights are understood 
and will be respected, there is a feeling of insecurity 
which more or less affects the prosperity of all. Theonly 
remedy for these evils is the extension of knowledge. 
Louis XV. proclaimed to the French people that 
the English were their “‘véritables ennemis,” their 
true enemies. When knowledge is triumphant, it 
will be found that there are no “ véritables ennemis,” 
either among nations, or classes, or individuals. The 
prejudices by which nations, classes, and individuals, 
are led to believe that the interest of one is opposed 
to the interest of another, are, nine times out of ten, 
as utterly absurd as the reason which a Frenchman 
once gave for hating the English—which was, “ that 
they poured melted butter on their roast veal ;” and 
this was not more ridiculous than the old denunciation 
of the English against the French, that “ they ate 
frogs, and wore wooden shoes.” When the world is 
disabused of the belief that the wealth of one nation, 
class, or individual, must B@ created by the loss of an- 
other’s wealth, then, and then only, will all men 
steadily and harmoniously apply to produce and to 
enjoy—to acquire prosperity and happiness.” —Righis 
of Industry ; Working Man's Companion. 


ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
Whew any of our English travellers visit America, 
they appear to be for ever on the search after some- 
thing to ‘find fault with, never seemingly remem- 
bering that every country has its own fashions and 
customs, and that there is no reason in the world why 
the United States should resemble Britain. “ Ilka 
land has its ain langh,” is a Scottish proverb, and 
certainly England is not without many usages fit to 
excite the ridicule of foreigners. There is one grand 
prevailing chiracteristic of England which attracts 
every one’s attention when he enters the country ; and 
that is, the system of having to pay large sums in the 
shape of presents to servants, guards, and drivers of 
coaches, waiters, and indeed every ministering official 
whatsoever, besides fees exigible on all occasions when 
any information is to be procured. This sys 
which is quite unknown in America, amounts t@a 
species of general plunder of travellers and stran 
who generally pay nearly as much for civili 
they have to fay out on food and lodging. It 
be natural to suppose that such a mischievous prac- 
tice would at once meet with the scorn of American 
visitants; but to show how mildly and coolly it was 
met by a courteous stranger from beyond the Atlantic, 
we present the following good-humoured account 
given by Mr Rush, the American plenipotentiary, 
relativé-to his landing at Portsmouth :— 

Whilst seated round our parlour fire in the even- 
ing, fatigued by the excitements we had gone through, 
and waiting the summons to dinner, we heard the 
bells. It was a fine chime, to which we all listened. 
My wife was especially fond of their music. Some- 
times the sound grew faint, and then, from a turn in 
the wind, came back in peals. We knew not the 
cause. It passed in our thoughts that the same bells 
might have runf; their hurras for the victories of 
Hawke and Nelson: ‘ May be,’ said one of the party, 
‘ for Cloudesley Shovel’s too.” Thus musing, an unex- 
pected piece of intelligence found its way into our cir- 
cle. We were given to understand that they were 
ringing on the occasion of my arrival; a compliment 
to my station to which I had not looked. e went 
in to our first dinner in England under a continua- 
tion of their peals. The cloth removed, we had a 
glass or two to our country and friends, after which 
we returned to our sitting-room. When all were re- 
assembled there, I had an intimation that ‘ the royal 
bell-ringers were in waiting in the hall, desirous of 
seeing me.’ They did not ask admittance, I was told, 
but at my pleasure. I directed them to be shown in 
at once, beginning now to understand the spring to 
the compliment. Eight men, with coats reaching 
down to their heels, hereupon slowly entered. They 
ranged themselves one after another in a solemn line 
aloug the wall. Every thing being adjusted, the 
spokesman at their head broke silence with the fol- 
lowing unintelligible address. He said that they had 
come, ‘ with their due and customary respects, to wish 
me joy on my safe arrival in Old England as ambas. 
sador extraordinary from the United States, hoping 
to receive from me the usual favour, such as they had 
received from other ambassadors, for which they had 
their book to show.’ Their book was a curiosity. It 

There 


looked .like a venerable heir-loom of office. 

were in it the names of I know not how many am- 
bassadors, ministers, and other functionaries, arriving 
from foreign parts, throughout the lapse of 1 know 
not how many ages, with the donations annexed to 
each. Magna Charta itself was not a more important 
document to the liberties of England, than this book 
to the —_ ae of Portsmouth! I cheerfully 
gave to the good-humoured fraternity the tuit 
which their efforts in their 
drawn from so many others under like circumstances. 
Bo, and with other incidents, passed my first day in 


A similar imposition awaited his at court: 
* Since my reception,” says he, “ I have had calls, 
from servants of official persons, for ‘favours.’ I be- 
came acquainted with the term at Portsmouth. 


had no warrant from their masters, but came under 
ancient custom. There have also been to me frater- 
nities more nearly allied to the Portsmouth bell- 
ringers; as the ‘ palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘ royal 
waits and music ;’ and a third, the derivation of which 
I could not understand, and which no external signs 
‘that I saw bespoke—the ‘king’s marrowbones and 
cleavers.’ Each presented me with a congratulatory 
address; each had their ‘book to show.’ They all 
have something to do with out-door arrangements 
when levees are held. These contributions upon the 
diplomatic stranger awakened, at first, my surprise. 
I afterwards heard what, perhaps, may serve as ex- 
planatory. Ambassadors, on leaving England, re- 
ceive from the government a present of a thousand 
pounds, and ministers plenipotentiary five hundred. 
If, then, on their arrival, and afterwards, there are 
appeals to their bounty by those in menial and such- 
like situations about the government, the latter, it 
seems, pays back again! I do not hint that it dues 
so in the light of an indemnification ; but the cus- 
toms harmonise. True, the minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States never takes the five hundred 
pounds, the-constitution of his country forbidding it; 
but this’ isa point which, it may be presumed, he 
d6és not stop to expound to the servants of the foreign 
secretary, or the ‘royal waits and music.’ It would 
doubtless be to them a novel plea in bar for not put- 
ting his hand in his pocket! Whenever he pays for 
musie, he must consider himself as having an equiva- 

lent in its ‘ silver sounds.’ ” 
What materials are here (adds an accomplished pe- 
ical writer) for a querulous, discontented author ! 


waiters, the vagabond bell-ringers, the imposing 
hangers-on near royalty itself! But Mr Rush exer- 
cised the feelings of a gentleman ; his intelligence en- 
abled him to perceive that such idle tricks were not 
national foibles ; he laughed at the anomalous absur- 
dities, so different from any thing in his native land; 
but he did not abuse the whole country where he ex- 
perienced their inconveniency and grossness. 


LOSS IN DELAYS. 

( The following quaint, but forcible verses, are by Robert South- 
well, a Catholic poet of the reign of Elizabeth, executed at Tyburn 
for his religion in the year 1596.) 

Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labour comes to nought. 


of Hoist up sail while gale doth last, ° 
. Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 
Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure: 
After-wits are dearly bought, 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 
Time wears al! his locks before, 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind, his scalp is naked: 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long deinurs breed new delays. 


Seek thy salve while sore is green, 
Fester’d wounds ask deeper lancing ; 
After cures are seldom seen, 
Often sought, scarce ever chancing: 
Time and place give best advice, 
Out of season, out of price. 


STORY OF THE HEN GRAHAMS, 

In the year 1547, when Scotland was invaded by the’ 
English under the Duke of Somerset, the young 
queen was sent, for the safety of her person, to reside 
at the priory of Inchmahome. This religious build- 
ing, which is beautiful even in ruins, from its situa- 
tion on an island in the lake of Menteith, in Perth- 
shire, must have proved at once a safe and pleasant 
residence. The young queen was attended in her re- 
treat by her mother, the Lords Erskine and Living- 
stone, and the four young ladies of her own age whom 
tradition and Scottish song still recognise under the 
designation of “ the Four Maries.” She continued 
upon the island from September, when the invasion 
took place, until the ensying February, and, from all 
that we can learn, enjoyed, during her future life, 
few such happy winte 

While Mary lived: Inchmahome, there occur- 
red in her immediate neighbourhood what may be 
called the firat of that.singular series of tragic adven- 
tures, of whithit was her fate to be, during life, the 


witness, the participator, or the victim. An armed 
band of the: of Appin, headed by’ the re- 
nowned tutor Nan Ord, im their retreat from 


the disastrous field of Pinky, happened; in sin: 
the Jake of Menteith, to call ‘at a 3 ae z 
img-dinner was preparing for a vy at which 
‘Earl of Menteith was to preside. ithout re- 
garding the claims of the guests, or respecting the 
name of the earl, they entered and ate up the whole 
of the food that was preparing, and then went on their 
way. .Not Jong after, the earl, arriving with the 
marriage people, was enraged beyond measure at the 
affront thus put upon his clan, and instantly pursued 
the offenders with all the forces he could muster. 
They were overtaken at a spot still pointed out, near 
a limpid spring, called, in the puetical language of the 


Gael, Tobernareal, that is, Well of the Star. One of 
the earl’s men called out to the Stewarts, in the Gaelic 


ow he might cut up the country, the rascally tide- , 


tongue, that their native district would never be 
benefited by the spuil of which they had possessed 
themselves. To this minatory taunt, one of Donald’s 
men replied in the same language, drawing, at the 
same time, an arrow out of his quiver. His words 
implied, in allusion to the fowls which he and his 
companions had eaten, “if Appin is our country, we 
would draw your necks were you theye.” He then 
let fly an arrow at the Menteith man, ard shot him 
through the heart. A bloody engagement ensued, in 
which the earl and nearly the whole of his followers 
were killed ; and Donald Nan Ord is said to have es- 
caped with only a single attendant, through favour of 
the night. As the quarrel began on account of the 
poultry devoured by the Highlanders, the name of 
Gramoch na Gerig, or Graham of the Hens, was fixed 
on the family of the Grahams of Menteith. 

It is suid by the Highlanders, who commemorate 
this tragical incident, that the earl owed his misfor- 
tune chiefly to the circumstance of his being dressed 
in green. The fairies, it seems, resented his attach- 
ment to their favourite and appropriated uniform, and 
on this occasion lent additional force to the arms of 
his antagonist. We suspect. however, that Donald, 
who acquired his surname of The Hammerer from his 
having proved himself ambidexter in the u 
of blacksmith’s fore-hammers, and whose prowess is 
remembered with respect to this day by his country- 
men, did not require any supernatural assistance 
his deadly work. The grave of one of Nan Ord’s 
party, who must have fallen in the retreat, is still 
shown near Bochastle, about two miles to the north- 
east of the field of action.—From information by the 
late reverend author of “ Notes on the Priory of Inch- 


se of a pair 


CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

Mr Macntsu, in the second edition of his amusi 
and instructive work on “ The Philosophy of Sleep,” 
just published, relates a number of interesting cases of 
spectral illusion. The following, of which he himself 
was the subject, is one of the most curious :—“ In 
March 1829,” says he, “ during an attack of fever, 
accompanied with violent action in the brain, I expe- 
rienced illusions of a very peculiar kind. They did 
not appear except when the eyes were shut or the room 
perfectly dark ; and this was one of the most distress- 
ing things connected with my illness; for it obliged 
me either to keep my eyes open, or to admit more light 
into the chamber than they could well tolerate. I had 
the consciousness of shining and hideous faces grin- 
ning at me in the midst of profound darkness, from 
which they glared forth in horrid and diabolical re- 
lief. They were never stationary, but kept moving 
in the gloomy background : sometimes they approach- 
ed within an inch or two of my face: at other times, 
they receded several feet or yards from it. They 
would frequently break into fragments, which, after 
floating about, would unite—portions of one face coa- 
lescing with those of another, and thus forming still 
more uncouth and abominable images. The only way 
[ could get rid of those phantoms was by admitting 
more light into the chamber, and opening the eyes, 
when they instantly vanished, but only to reappear 
when the room was darkened or the eyes closed. One 
night, when the fever was at its height, I had a splen- 
did vision of a theatre, in the arena of which Ducrow, 
the celebrated equestrian, was performing. On this 
occasion I had no consciousness of a dark background 
like to that on which the monstrous images floated ; 
but every thing was gay, bright, and beautiful. I was 
broad awake, my eyes were closed, and yet I saw with 
perfect distinctness the whole scene going on in the 
theatre—Ducrow performing his wonders of horse» 
manship, and the assembled multitude, among whom 
I recognised several intimate friends ; in short, the 
whole process of the entertainment as clearly as if I 
were present at it. ‘When I opened my eyes, the whole 
scene vanished like the enchanted palace of the necroe 
mancer ; when I closed them, it as instantly returned. 
But though I could thus dissipate the spectael 


found it impossible to get rid of the accompanying 


music. This was the grand march in the opera of 
Aladdin, and was performed by the orchestra with 
more superb and imposing effect, and with greater 
loudness, than I ever heard it before : it was executed, 
indeed, with tremendous energy. This air I tried 
every effort to dissipate, by forcibly endeavouring to 
call other tunes to mind, but it was in vain. How- 
ever completely the vision might be dispelled, the 
music remained in spite of every effort to banish it. 
During the whole of this dng state, I was per- 
fectly aware of the illusiveness of my feelings, and, 
though labouring under violent headach, could not 
help speculating upon them, and endeav*: ring to trace 
them to their proper cause. This th..trical vision 
continued for about five hours ; the previous delusions 
for a couple of days.” 
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